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UP, BONNIE BIRD! 





BY J, L., ROBEKTSON, 





rhe mist on the lea’s but an awning, 
The shadows are only below, 

Up, bownie bird, to the dawning! 
Haa l your wings I would go, 


Think of the bilss and the beauty 
Lavished aloft in the skies! 

Wings, bonnie bird! it’s a daty, 
Were they not lent you to rise? 


Up tothe infinite! seorning 
Farth and the shadows below; 
Up to the fountains of morning! 
Had | your wings I would go. 
rr 7 


HER MAD REVENGE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PENKIVEL,”’ “OLIVE 





VAROOB,” “WITH THIS BING 


I WED THEE,’’ BTO. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 

YOR tully a minute fare stood motion- 

|: less, staring at the intruder with wild, 

startled eyes, unable to grasp the mean- 
ing ot her words, hardly recognizing, in 
truth, in the panic-stricken tace ) hefpre > poe 

Her first movement, however, when she 
recovered from her momentary stupefac- 
tion, was to basten across the room, and 
close and lock the outer door of the suite 
of rooms she oecupied. As she closed it, 
she satistied herself with one swift glance 
that there was no one on the landing with- 
out. Having done so, she hastened back 
to ber dressing-room, where the silence was 
broken hoarsely and almost terribly by the 
heavy, gasping breathing of the unhappy 
woman. 

Dorcas was still standing in the centre of 
the room, staggering as it from weakness, 
and trembling horribly. Her white lips 
bad tallen apart, her eyes were wandering 
about the room with a stare of idiotic ter- 
ror; she looked like a woman suddenly 
driven mad with terror, and, as Bell bur- 
ried to her, she dropped in a kneeling pos- 
ture on the rug at her feet. 

Al) Bell’s own agitation had vanished in 
the imperative need of calmness which 
Mrs. Fane's condition demanded. She was 
pertectly calm as she bent over Dorcas and 
endeavored to raise her from the ground. 

As she did so, the woman looked at her 
wildly, and muttered, in apparently a vain 
endeavor to speak, but no articulate words 
came trom ber lips; there was no recogni- 
tion in her eyes, as they stared upward into 
her young mistress’s compassionate face, 

“What is it?’ the girl said gently; “what 
has happened, Dorcas? Are you ill?’ 

There was noreply. Dorcas still stared 
at her vacantly, with a want of recognition 
in ber haggard eyes. 

“Don’t you know me?” Bell went on, 
very gently and calmly, tenderly resting 
the gray head upon her shoulder, and put- 
ting back the dishevelled hair from the 
ghastly face. “You have not torgotten 
your little Bell?” 

“My little Bell,’’ uurmured the pale lips, 
half deliriously; then recovering herself 
slightly, she raised her head trom the girl’s 
shoulder and staggered to her feet. “What 
isthe matter? What am I thinking of?”’ 
she said, ‘‘Am J]—oh, mercy !—am I going 
mad 7’ 

She threw out her hands with a gesture 
of horror. Bell caught them in hers in a 
sudden firm pressure, and forced her to sit 
down with a gentle, 


which impressed the terrified w 


resolute firmness, 
man, even 
Her intense excitement, and somewnbat 
bdued it She ceased to move her 


ooK Wildly round the room 
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“What has frightened you, Dorcas?’ 
Bell said, in her quiet, most matter-of-fact 
tones, but quietly as she spoke, quiet as her 
manner was, the question seemed to renew 
the partly arrested agitation, the hands 
which Bell held in hers began to tremble 
as if attacked with ague,. 

“Are we alone, Miss Bell?” she whis- 
pered, speaking in a more natural manner, 
yet showing by her gestures that her terror 
was still in full force. 

“Quite alone!” Bell answered calmly. 

‘*You are sure?’ the woman said, in a 
strange, suspicious manner. 

“Quite sure,’’ was the prompt reply. 

“She cannot bear us?’ 

‘*No one can hear us.’’ 

“She cannot, she cannot?’ queried the 
poor dazed creature, with almost fretful 
impatience. 

‘“‘Whom do you mean?’’ Bell asked pa- 
tiently and gently, putting her cold hand 
to the woman’s burning forehead. 

“Miss Digby,’’ she muttered, almost in- 
audibly. 

“Grace?” Bell said, in some astonish- 
ment. ‘‘No, of course sbe cannot hear us, 
but why do you fear Grace, Dorcas?” 

‘*Because she is a fiend!’’ the woman 
said, with sudden fierceness. “Because 
she—ob, Miss Bell, forgive me if you can— 


because she kr Ramp!” 
“Sue ,UUWE 1 repeated, with a start. 





‘Nonsense, Dorcas; you are letting your | 


terror get the better of you again. How 


could she know ?”” 


“I do not know,’’ Dorcas said, with a | 


moan, 
up over her head with a gesture of despair 
—“‘she does know; she has found us out— 
she will betray us!’’ 

“You talk wildly,” Bell said imperative- 
ly. “It is impossible that she should know, 
Dorcas—that she should even suspect. It 
you were able to reason calmly, you would 
see the absurdity of such an idea. Only 
three persons shared the secret— Mason, 
you, and myself, She is dead, and neither 
you nor | are likély to betray what would 
bring us within reach of punishment.” 

Dorcas shuddered, and cowered in the 
low, cushioned chair in which she sat. 

“Perhaps Mason told her,’’ she wailed. 
“She may have known her, and told her, 
Miss s#ell.” 

“Nonsense, Dorcas. Pull yourself. to- 
gether, my old friend,” the girl answered, 
caretully concealing every sign of uneasi- 
ness, although her heart wastbrobbing fast 
witha new fear. “Try to think matters 
over quietly. (irace was a perfect stranyer 
tous, She tainted froin exhaustion in the 
streets of London, ana I brought her home: 
since then she has been kind and good to 
you, and——”’ 

“She was biding her time,” Dorcas said, 
with a persistency which had something 
terribly ominous in it. “‘She wanted to be 
sure, and now she is sure, and’’—she paused, 
then went on in alow tone of intense ter- 
ror, all the more impressive because it was 
so very calm--‘‘we are lost, Miss Bel! !’’ 

Bell was silent for amoment. Dorcas 
Fane’s manner had changed entirely dur 
ing the last minute; her wild and territ)|: 
emotion had subsided; she sat still and 
motionless in her chair, with her 
clasped in her lap. 

She looked like a woman upon whom 
some terrible fate had fallen, to which she 
was resigned trom very helplessness to 
avoid it. Bell wondered wildly as she 
looked at her, if she, too, had had that ter- 
rible vision of a felon’s dock, a crowded 
court-house, and a solitary cell. 

“What are your grounds for such a sup 


hands 


position, Dorcas?’’ she asked 
She seated bersel! quietiy ina A 

a ? . r a ar ‘ 
ea r, t I A r A 54 
ry rar + nd ~ 

y 4 strange a a er 


“But—but’’--she threw her bands | 


| 
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“For what supposition, Miss Bell?’’ the 
woman asked dully, after a moment's si- 
lence, and as she spoke she looked at her 
young mistress with a vague, almost vacant 
glance, 

“That Miss Digby has discovered what 
we wish to keep concealed,” Bell rejoined 
quietly. 

“{t is not a supposition, Miss Kell,’’ Dor- 
ces answered, a gleam of intelligence light- 
ing up her dull eyes, “It is a certainty!” 

“What are your grounds tor being so cer- 
tain, Dorcas?’’ Bell asked, rising from her 
low seat, and going over to the dressing- 
table. 

As she stood there she began to unfastep 
the pretty dark hair, which was pinned up 
in a quaint, picturesque manner about her 
head, and, when it fell about ber in its rich 
luxuriance, to brush it in a calm, matter- 
of-fact manner, which brought a faint look 
of surprise to Dorcas Fane’s white face. 

“I have good grounds, Miss ell,’’ she 
answered stolidly. 

‘“‘I.et me hear them,” the girl said gently, 
beginning rapidly to plait ber hair, but lis- 
tening eagerly and waiting anxiously tor 
Dorcas Fane’s next words. “What are 
they?”’ 

“Miss Bell,’’ Dorcas answered, moisten- 
ing her lips ere she could speak; ‘it ie 
that vou will blame me when I tall 
that.Mis# Digby knows, but | cannot keep 
the truth trom you. | have been ili—I am 
li—and at night I--I dreaw, 1 suppose, 
and in my sleep I—I talk!’ 

“Ah! Bell exclaimed hurriedly, her 
busy, white fingers straying rather help- 
lessly among her long tresses, 

“She has pretended to be kind to me,’ 
the woman went on, asudden tlhush of in- 
dignation rising in her pale cheek, “for her 
own ends She has watched by me at 
night, she has listened, she has 
over the few words she has overheard, un- 
til she is certain that there is a secret, And 
—and—oh! Miss Bell torgive me! I believe 
that she knows the truth, and through my 
fault.’’ 

i) ven if she does, I have nothing to tor- 
give you, my old triend,” Bell answered 
gently. “I am the cause of all your sutler- 
ing. I feel that only too deeply. Oh! Dor- 
cas, if you knew——”’ 

She broke off abruptly. This was not a 
time to tell Mrs. Fane of the terribie mis 
take into which they had fallen. She was 
excited—ill; any 


unnerved, further 


ayzita 
tion might have a most disastrous ellect, 


“To-day—this afternoon—she was out 


with you,’’ Doras went on. “OWhan she 
came in | was lying down, After she had 
dined, she came back to mny room, and 


there, bit by bit, led our talk 
and asked me where we 


went abroad. 


upto the past, 
lived beltore we 
I guessed that her curiosity 
had some object, and I said nothing. J 
tried tochanpethe subject, bu 


‘You won't tell ime, 


tshe laughed 
"she Said. ‘But never 
mind—I know already: you lived at the 
White House at Dingle 
“Ah! 
The exclamation broke irrepressibly trom 
Beli’s lips: ber face grew lividly 


neath its shadowy veil of hair. 


pale be- 


" Dorcas 


“| was astonished, continued, 
“but mot at first frightened. She might 
have heard it, I thought, by some chance, 


but after a while she went on, saving that 


she knew many other things as weil: she 
knew that Mr. Holt was 4 man of yreat 
penetration ana Miss Hell, what es IL7 
Are you ay 

It was a faint tlig ery ol | mn fy 
which ha i ¢ t ‘ t “La 
query andi as #80 yoked at 
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Mrs. Fane was herself too much agitated 
to heed it, 

“That Mr. Holt had guessed at a wonder- 
ful secret we shared between us,” she con- 
tinued obediently; “and that she was not 
behind him in penetration, for she knew— 
oh, Miss Bell, how can I say it te you? 
that the woman who signed the will was 
not the woman who was buried !’ 

She snuddered a4 she spoke, and sinking 
back in ber chair, hid her face in her bands, 
Startled, almost terrified, Bell stood silent, 
leaning against her dressing-table, her bair 
falling around her; for the moment she 
was too much unnerved to speak. 

There was a short silence; then, master- 
ing her nervous terror with a strong effort, 
Bell raised herself from her leaning pos- 
ture, and took up her ivory brushes once 
more, 

“I ven if she does know that,” she said 
calinly, “she can prove nothing, Dorcas, 
and without proof what is her knowledge 
worth?) Why, simply nothing! Did you 
show her that she bad frightened you?’ 

“Tam afraid I did, Miss Bell,’’ Dorcas 
said sadly, ‘I was so trightened and ter- 
rified that I could not help it.”’ 

“Never mind,’’ Bell said, endeavoring to 
speak cheerfully, “As T said, she cannot 
prove anything.” 
io’? Dorcas uncovered her face and 
looked up anxioursiy—“‘but, if Mr. Holt 
fives her his confidence, between them 


they oh, Miss Bell, Tam so weak now, I 
could deny nothing.” 

“What makes you think Mr. Holt will 
give her his contidence’?’ Hell asked 


“[T do not think so 
Holt!’ -only the yirl herselt 
ithurt her to utter his name 


coldly. 
besides, Mr. 
knew how 
knows nothing, he only suspects; and if he 
were certain, he would not betray us,.’’ 
“You cannot be sure, Miss Kell,’?’ Mra 
Fane sald heavily. “She is #o pretty, and 
sO sweet, and Khe Hees BO yood, and Mr 


for a moment. 


Hoitis bul @ man, and # young one, and 


Once more «a sickening thrill of terror 
and anaiety shook Hell trom head to foot, 
and forced her to lean against the table, 
and the thrill, as it vanished, lett behind it 
aswift, sudden pang of jealousy, which 
made her heart throb fast and furiously. 

Could it be that Grace Digby had sup 


planted her in Alick iolt's heart? Ah, 


surely it would be no wonder if she had, 
shia t ght wildly ile id not 6 #4 
WoLIAT & vil y and) siti Stair 1a miie 
i Al 4 Dorca anid, fsrace ww 
I anal AO mricl mii emied wird 
4 ie! | j hier Slab wlan 1 te 
} ie { 4 j j AWA ‘ me 
hair W ha west ! Nhheartle A OUTINGS 


It was not Hips ‘ 46 told herself 
She had rejeetlod his love, and many a heart 


tat the rebound, Ones 


was Caugh or twice, 
nthe rare (x tS1ONS Upon wv hieli they had 
metin society, he had lingered at Crrace’s 
side, and had seeme to to take pleasure in 


her bright chatter 


She, herself, he had always avoided, and 


nothing ! ai parsed etween them sinee 
their momentous Interview save her en 

rje4 AS his mother’s health, and his 
repllex to those @n nies: but once or 
t ce, when she had teen talking to (-eof- 
trey Hamilton, #he had looked up to tmeet 


Ajick’s dark oyes fixed upon her face with 
a 4 ! K fii! 
BAG 4 re} ! had 
Way “= eT 4 } 
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“Even if he were sure of the 
guilt be only suspects now, he would not 
betray us, Dorcas,’’ she added earnestly. 
“Put away these foolish fears; there is not 
a proof—not one! 


Wrapper. 


in existence of our guilt. 
You may be confident of our satety !" 

“Ob, that | could be!’ Dorcas rejoined 
sadiy. ‘Miss Bell,” she added, leaning 
forward in ber low chair and looking at 
the slight) young figure which was hall- 
ei rouded by the veil of bair which teil in 
ripples over Bell's white wrapper, “where 
were you this afternoon 7'’ 

Belt started slightly, and the long strands 
of hair escaped her white fingers for a me 
lnentw 

“Where were we?" she repeated lightly: 
“at Mr, Hanilton’s studio, Dorcas.” 

“What did you see there that made you 
faint?’ Doreas asked significantiy. 

This time Bell did not start; she was pre- 
pared for the question, 

“The heat made me taint,’ she said calm 
ly. “You know the heat always tries me.” 

“Tm ittrue, Mise Kel!, that you saw a por- 
trait of Miss Pauline there 7” 

The failing bair bid the startling pallor 
of Dell's tace and Lips, 

‘Quite trus,” she replied quietly, “but 
there was nothing surprising in that, was 
there? The man who betrayed our dar- 


ling Would probably have more than one | 


picture of her, would he not?” 

“Yes; but—oh, Miss Bell, be trank with 
me!’ the woman cried out suddenly in 
her troubled voice. “Ll have not doserved 
mistrust from you, | think.’ 

Beli fung down her brushes and turned 
luspulsively. 

“You have not!—you have not!” she 
Cried pasonately; “nor do Ll mistrust you, 
Dorcas, lonly wanted to spare you, if I 
could, the misery ] myself have endured 
during these last few hours—they have 
been the bitterest, the miost terrible my 
lile bas ever known!" 

‘The bitterest?” Dorcas repeated faintly, 
“Not that—oh, not that, Miss Bell! Not 
bitlterer than——" 

“Yes, bitterer even than those hours we 
spent beside my dying sister,” Bell an 
awered brokenly, ‘Dorcas, we 
J, for all the guilt is mine! 


or rather 
|] have made a 
terrible mistake; | bave wronged an inne 
eenttnan, tt was not Geoffrey Lamifton 
who kil ed Pauline, it was thin friend, un 
der bis bame, which he had assuuped, 
doubtless, to carry ou his treachery with. 
out fear ot detecton, Tt was not—oh, Dor. 
cas, Chink of it! —it was not Gaeotlrey Ham 
lion who was guilty, and yet the punish. 


nent of the guillhas been bis!” 


CHAPTER XXV., 
SUDDEN silence tollowed on Mabel's 
\ passionate ulleranoe of the terrible 
truth she had learned a short time be- 
fore, After the unceasing sound of the ag- 


; 
4 


itated voices of the two women, it—the si- 


lonce—had a strange and startling eflect, 
Which both of them) perceived, and upon 
both of theo it had # certain, but different, 
Lh pp rossion, 

It subdued Bell's passionate excitement, 
almost as if a soothing band had been sud- 
fenty taid upon ber throbbing brow: it 
termined the other occupant of the pretty 
dressing root, #O That speech was iu possi 

e and her eyes wandered round the 
root as tf some termnble unknown pres- 
enee had entered it, which she feared to 
mere 

it was not (leotlrey Haniilton,” Bell re 
“it was tis friend, Fulton 
Leclere, Who killed Pauline! 


peated stemelily 


Theo,’ Doreas found voile 4t last, in 
her horror and dismay, “then—ob, Miss 
lke |, whal bave we done? 

“You have done nothing, ny poor Der 
cas,’ Bell said gently, Kneeling down by 
her and taking ber hands. “| have sinned 

I bave sinned greatly, and I have in 
volved you in iny sin! 

‘You did) not Know, Miss Bell’ mur 
mured Doreas, 


‘l did not know; but I have come to 


think ny ignorance no @Xcuse for me.” the | 


Kirk said bitterly. ‘Dorcas, what excuse 


eau there be for hatred and 


Vengeance 
eberished frou: year's end to year’s end, 
for sin coummitted in cold blood and not re 
pente dof, until the diseoy ery that the inno 
eont bave sutlered for the guilty shows the 
he noushess of one’s offence 7’ 

“The mistake Was # natural one, Miss 
Bell,’ Dorcas whispered feels 

She feit stunned and crushed und 


biow, which had obliterated tor 


4 I rt 
he terror of diseovery which ‘ alimos 
endered her life uns } “ 

Perhaps it Was, Butt ‘ “ 
4 ne, Dorcas 
ll oe 





THE SATURDAY 


| “And now—and now—"’ Dorcas Fane’s 
| low, breathless tones broke upon a@ little 
‘wlence which had followed Bell's last 
words, “whatare weto do, Miss Beli?” 

A minute's pause followed the solemn 
| question. Bell's answer came clearly apd 
} solemnly in one word, 

“Atone!” shoe said, calmly. 

Hardly bad the word been spoken than 
she regretted it, for she saw its instant and 
terrible effect upon her hearer; an expres- 
sion of abject terror contracted Dorcan’s 
pale face; her armas tell heavily at her sides; 


her eyes stared wildly at Bell's fair, pale | 
‘taee with a ixed, glassy stare, terrible to | 


Witness, 

“Doreas,’’ the girl said, gently, ‘there is 
nothing in it to be afraid of! Mr, Haniilton 
will be gentle with me—with us—I am 
sure,’’ 

The words appeared to fall unheeded 
upon Mrs. tane's ears, for they brought no 
Change to the awful stony ghastliness of ber 
face. The girl laid herhand on Mrs, Fane's 
shoulder, 

“There is nothing else to do, Dereas,” she 
sald, gonthy speaking wilh slow liu pressi Ve- 

| ness, in order to makethe meaning of the 


words clear to the dazed senses of the | 


wotan who heard her, or, rather, to whom 

she spoke, tor bere was no sign on Dorcas’ 
| face that she even heard, much less under- 
stood the words; “had Geotlrey Hanilton 
been wullly ol the crime we aceused bim 
| ol, | sthoule bave given bin back nothing 
lot all that I deprived bin ot, Mrs Hauail 
| ton loved me well,” she went on, tallering 
ia little, **but she did not love me weil 
| enough to disinberit her husband's nephew 
lor mv sake, bad it not boen that, through 
me, Bue Lhotyht hin guilty of the treacher 
ous act Which destroyed my sister's lite! 
have divided her 
Wealth led she bot been deceived as to his 


she would, perhajm, 


character; but | usust give bin back the 
fortune and the possessions of which I 
robbed hitn! Dorcas, do you not see—do 
you notunderstand thatitis the only course 
open to me now?”? 

‘There was no reply, Bell, bending down, 
repeated the question in slow, distinct 
loner, 

A long shiver ran through the hitherto 
motlonless Iranmie of the poor woman she ade 
dressed; the expression of ghastly terror 
deepened Upon her haggard lace, she lifted 
her eyes, and iell them restupon the piri’s 
pale, sad lace, 

“—iave you thought what tbat course 





Means to mie, Miss Bell’? soe asked ina 
low, mechanical, Luneless voice, 

lo you, Dorcas?” 

“Yos, tome,’ answered Dorcas, in the 
Ratsie (nati ner, 

“Tt meansa hundred more to ine than to 
you, since, in the eyes of the law which we 
otiended, | alone should be deemed guiity 
ot this olence Of Which you accuse your- 
seit.”’ 

“You? Luvpossible!”” Bell exclaimed, bur- 
riedly. 
dienes to mny orders - 

“Would they 
Dorcas said heavily. 


You, as my servant, acted li obe- 


believe us, Miss Beli?’ 
“You wereachild, I, 
an old Wowan, tis not likely that vou 
should influence mie, they will say, Ov, 
my dear, my dear!’ she went on, falling 
suddenly ou her Knees, and clutching the 


banbhaus 


“She meant the money to be yours; she 





oved youas ll you were herownchild:she 
ftold me many tines that il Was so, that she 


would have wiadiy lett you ail her fortune, 


| but that she fell a duty towards Ler hus 


band’s nephew. Oh, Miss Bell atoneit you 
“ , but nmotthe way you mean, bo not 
tell him the truth!” 

“}iow else can | atone, Dorcas?" the girl 
said bitterly, as she bent over tie kneeling 
wotian aud tried to raise her “Do you 
think he would take the money as a gilt 
from me?” 

Fane cried out 
“tam lost!Oh, Miss Bell, it would 


Phen | am lost!’ Mrs, 
Willi. 
be more merciful, a hundred tines, if you 
“ d stab me tothe heart then condemn 

tiave you thought of 
iL? she continued, staggering to ber feet. 


Ine to such shame! 


“Laman old woman broken in health; 
] cannot face the ordeal of a trial and its 
Waita little while. Wait and 
J see ilthere be no other means of atoning 


ik to tell him all! 


| ' 
Oisyrace 
Divide the money, Miss 
bell! She wished youto have it, other- 


wise Mason would not have sugyested the 


means we took to arry oul her wisher, 
“slic ‘ her mistress; she Was a taithful 
me 4 
1) ‘ hink he, Ge itirey Llarmuilt 
8 ‘ t i ey from me?’ t @y 
- 4 {le “ 
are 


EVENING POST. 


would only be right to retain a share of it. 
Nhe loved you so well, she wished you to 
have it!’ 

“I must give ital! up to him, Dorcas,” 
the girl said gently. “And I am afraid he 
would scarcely believein the sudden awak- 
ening of a conscience which had slept so 
soundly for two long years! Dorcas, I am 
sure you-—-and |--need tear nothing from 
Mr. Hamilton when he knows the truth!” 

“You cannot be sure, Miss Bell,” Dorcas 
urged piteously. 
) bimin any other way he might forgive 
you, but to keep money from him: no 
nan @ver forgives tbat! Besides, it may 
| be out of his power to do #0; it nay be that 
| be will be obliged to make all the tacts of 
| the case public before he can enter into his 
| inheritance! Miss Sell! Miss Bell! have 

you thought it over sutlicientiy? You can- 
not have done so, or you would not speak 
40 celunly of « contession to Mr, Hamil- 
ton!” 

“[ have not thought it over calmly,’’ 
“How could anyone 
think calmly of such athing? ButTl am 
but one!”’ she 
added, with a swift, sudden, bitter little 
sinile. 

“But one?” Doreas queried 
“And what is that, Miss Bell?” 

“Jt Heaven were merciful enough to let 
me die,’ Kell replied, in a low tone, “1 
might make a will, leaving ail bis own 
money to Geottrey Hamilton! But'—a lit- 
| te mocking laugh broke trom her white 
lips--"i think I shall live to be an old 
wouan, Dorcas, in spite of the Stanleys be- 
ng short-lived peopie, It is only the happy 
people who die!’ 

«There is another aiternative, Miss Beli,” 
Dorcas said in amoment, in a low tone 
which was intensely signiticant in spite of 
its low key. 

“Anotuer?--besides confession or death?” 
Bell said, turning her languid, sorrowful 
eyes upon Mrs, lane's face, upon which an 
expression Of something like hope had be- 
gun to dawn faintly. “And what is it, 
Doreas ?”’ 

‘Marriage, Miss Beil,’ replied Dorcas, 
with # pitiful attempt at boldness, which 
ber white and shaking bands belied, 

“Marriage ?” Dell echoed. ‘What do you 
mean, Dorcas?” 

Her @uiazement was so unfeigned that 








| Bell said wearily. 





sure there is no alternative 


eagerly. 





whitefoldsof Bell's Wrapper in her shaking | 


the bope which had brightened Mrs, Fane’s 
HAG MALU ve . 


‘Js it true what they say in the servants’ 
| ball, Miss Beil,’’ she asked desperately, 

‘that Mr. Hamilton isin love with you?” 

hor a moment, a Swill, passionate gleam 
of anger madé Bell’s sad eyes flash, then 
it taded. Had she not done ber best to win 
Geottrey Hamilton's love, in order to com- 
plele her vengeance ? Had she not thought 
iiore than once Lhat she had succeeded ? 

“They all say so, Miss Bell,’’ Doreas went 
on, With the same pitiful assumption of 
boldness, Which hurt her mistress even 
more than her evidently sincere anguish, 
They say Le loves you, that he worships 
the ground you tread, that but tor your 
daré MOt aspire to, he 
would try to win you,” 

\ faint, bitter suil@ @Curled Lell’s lip. 
“fut forher money,” 80® thought scorn. 
| fully. 
| “Perhaps he loves me weli enough to tor- 
| vive us both, Dorcas,” she said xently, “it 
he does, we can be glad and grateful—any- 
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money, Which he 


thing else is OULOL the Guestion,’’ she added 
firtaly. 

| “You would retuse him, Miss Bell ?”’ 

| 

! 





“} could not be lis wite, Dorcas,”’ 

With a gesture of intense discouragement 
and despalr, Dorcas turned away. 

“Then we are indeed lost!’ she eried. 
“Ob, Miss Bell, if be joves you, as I think, 
would te be likely to forgive our sinif you 
retuse his love? tle will be mad with mis- 
ery and anger from his loss of you; his one 
thought will be revenge, and it will be so 
easy for tim to revenge himself when he 
knows,” 

“It will be easy, in truth,” Bell said me- 





ehanically, as she stood motionless, a slim, 
white-clad tigure covered with a veil otf 
falling bair. 

“But it ve 


| Dorcas ‘ 





become bis wife, Miss Bell,” 
nunued, making one last desper- 
| ate appeal, and throwing into her words all 
| the entreaty with which she could plead, 
‘all will be well! The money will be his; 
you Will give him su happiness as wil) 


atoné a hundred tines for the pain you may 


ave given bin! When you are his wife 
ou will be sale, and I can die in peace!” 
It is impossible, Jorcas!” 
Why is it impossible?” Mrs, Fane 
ged ira aii - care for no one 


yourself, 


“If you bad wronged. 








— 





know you have suffered terribly, but it 
your mind were at rest there might be hap. 
piness for you yet! You have wronged him, 
and you can not only atone but make him 
happy ! And if you do not, eventhough he 
is merciful, there are others; there is Mr, 
Holt, a lawyer, who might at any moment 
give his suspicions to the world; there is 
Miss Digby, who hates you becanse jyou 
have been good to her—you will be at their 
mercy! It any suspicion gets abroad the 
proots will not be lacking.” 

“There are none !’’ Bell interpolated pas- 
sionately. ‘Dorcas, you plead to no pur- 
p me,’’ 

“There may be no proofs now,’’ the 
woman answered doggedly; ‘‘because no at- 
tempt toobtain proofs bas been made,—at 
least, none that we known ot. But let the 
machinery of the law be set in motion, and 
proofs will be forthcoming fast enough. 
They wiil send to Derdignon, they will 
examine the doctors, they will discover the 
truth, and then ” Her voice failed her, 
her head sunk on ber breast. 

Bell put one little, shaking band to her 
throat; there was a lump there which pre- 
vented speech just then but there was no 
Dorcas saw that 





yielding on her tace, 
clearly. 

“At least, let your atonement, wait !”’ she 
cried out wildly. Let it wait for a lew 
weeks—until I am dead, and then ve 

Bell turned trom ber with a passionate 
exclamation of pain. 

‘“‘What shall | do?’ she cried out sud- 
denly; “What shall | do?”’ 

Almost asif in answer to her agonized 
exclamation there was a knock on the outer 
door ot her room. Mrs. Fane started to 
her feet looking wildly about her as if tor 
some means Of escape. 

Witb a hurriedly-attained composure, 
Bell madean imperative sign commanding 
silence,and passing out of her dressing room 
crossed the antechamber aud opened the 
door, 

‘‘What is it?’ she said hurriedly. 

Hammond was standing there, carrying 
a great fragrant boquet of exquisite white 
flowers whose taint and delicate perfume 
tilled the room with tragrance. 

“Mr. Hamilton brought them ma’am,” 
she said, quietly. ‘They arrived trom 
abroad later than was expected, He hopes 
you will be well enough to go to the ball 
to-night, and that you will honor him by 

Vora whem... 
flowers in silence, then sne turned away 
without making a movement of her hands 
towards Hammond’s lovely burden. As 
she turned away she met a palr of eager, 
imploring eyes fixed upon her. Dorcas, 
too anxious to bear the least suspense, had 
followed her into the ante-room, and had 
heard the words. 

Her eyes met Bell’s in one long look, 
and once more the girl’s little bands moved 
upward to her throat, restlessly loosening 
the lace rutiles about it, as if even their 
light touch impeded ner hreathing. Then, 
alter a moment, she inclined her head 
slightly, as if giving an aflirmative answer 
to the mute pleading of the look fixed upon 
her, and, turning to the maid, took the 
flowers in ber two trembling bands. 

“Come and do my hair, Hammond,” she 
said quietly. ‘But first go and order the 
carriage to be round in balf-an-hour, You 
need not be longer dressing me, It is 4 
pity to put off wearing Worth’s pretty 
gown, especially when | have such flowers 
as these to add to its prettiness, 1] am g0- 
ing to use the privilege of our sex, Ham- 
mond--I am going to change my mind an i 


, 99) 


go to Mra, Bruce’s ball! 





CHAPTER XXVI. 

Y HEN, half-an-bour later, Miss Ham- 
ilton’s carriage drove round from 
the stables, Hammond had finished 

her task, and her mistress stood before he! 
mirror, dressed tor the ball. 

While yet the echoes of the broken, pas 
sionate voices ot herself and Dorcas seemed 
to linger in the room, all evidence ot dis 
tress and agitation had vanished from the 
scene. Dorcas—pale still, but calm—sat 
watching the maid’s skiitul hands, moving 
so dettly in their graceful work, and be 
submitted with her usual careless tis 
cuante grace. 

But, selt-possessed as she was to all ol! 
ward seeming, the storm of passion and re 
morse and unrest which had rent her seh 
der form with such convulsive sobs a sho! 
time before, bad by no means subside 
under her calm, graceful bearing throbbec 
a great suffering, an intense anguish, he 
heart seemed iike stone within her breas! 


thr t 


her brain was on fire; yet through ita 


spoke, and moved, and 811160, as 
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As she stood before the mirror, a faint 
look of wonder crossed her face for a mo- 
ment Could this radiant creature, in her 
long, shimmering satin robes, be the de- 
spairing, heart-broken woman who had 
been reflected there an hour ago? Was it 
possible? It reminded Bell of the trans- 
formation scenes in a pantomime, she 
thought, with a faint, bitter smile. 

The excitement bad brought a vivid 
flush to her cheeks, There were dark shad- 
ows beneath her eyes, which, however, 
only seemed to enhance their lustre; the 
beautitul dark hair was piled up in a pic- 
turesque fashion high upon her head, her 
only ornaments were a collar of diamonds, 
which clasped her white throat, and a dia- 
mond star shining in her hair; her arms 
were bare save tor the long white gloves; 
in her hands she carried the flowers which 
Geofirey Harailton had sent her; their ftra- 
grance and beauty seemed a reproach to 
her, since for them she was indebted to the 
man she had wronged, 

‘Hammond, you have surpassed your- 
selt,’’ she said, as the maid wrapped her in 
a filmy lace shaw], and then, crossing the 
room she bent and touched Dorcas Fane’s 
cheek with her lips. ‘You can sleep peace- 
tully to-night,” she said gently. “I will 
save you, Dorcas, you and myself.’ 

As she swept down the lighted staircase 
into the hall, a door opened and Grace 
Digby appeared upon the threshold; a look 
of extreme surprise, not unmingled with 
dismay crossed ber face as Bell appeared; 
but the expression was but momentarily; 
hardly had Bell caught it than it had dis- 
appeared, and her pretty, blue-eyed com- 
panion was uttering rapturous little cries of 
admiration, to which Bell listened with a 
cold, almost mocking smile. 

‘*Your rest must have done you good,” 
Grace cried gaily. “How beautitul you 
look !’ 

‘Do I?’ Bell said carelessly. ‘‘Somuch 
the better, and 1 am going to wake a late 
entree, 80 a8 to make the greater sensation. 
Good-night.”’ 

She passed her with a little, haughty, 
careless nod, which was very unlike her 
usual pretty, friendly kindliness of man- 
ner. 

Grace started slightly and colored, stand- 
ing silentand motionless until the exquis- 
ite white figure, with its sheen of satin and 


glitter of diamonds had disappeared, than, 
with a surange feeling of discomfiture, the 


girl turned back into the room ‘Bhe had 
been leaving when the sound of a carriage 
stopping at the door had aroused her curi- 
osity. 

“There can be nothing in it,’ she said to 
herself in some vexation, “and yet—and 
yet—there is some secret which the lawyer 
knows, or guesses. She refused his love, 
too—that must have incensed him. I won- 
der if he has forgiven her tor that, or if he 
—well, 1’m not beaten yet, and if he—Holt 
—would help me, I——’’ 

She sat down by the table in the library, 
resting her head thoughtfully upon her 
hands and her elbows upon the table. The 
sight of Bell—radiant, beautiful, serene— 
had roused every evil feeling in her na- 
ture: sbe had never liked the girl who had 
been so good to her, who had taken her, 
fainting trom starvation in the cruel Lon- 
don streets, and brought her to her own 
luxurious home, and uursed her back to 
her strength again. 

But her benefits had not ended there; 
she had given ber a home, and friends, and 
money; had treated her as if she were her 
sister, had been kind and considerate and 
gentieto her. And for all these things she 
had hated her. 

Itis only anoble nature that is capable 
ot gratitude, and Grace Digby’s waa not a 
noble nature but quite the reverse; she 
was selfish, envious, and base. 

She hated Bell not only tor tne loveli- 
ness before which her own inferior charms 
sauk into insignificance; for the wealth by 
which she herself bad benefitted; tor the 
position which her wealth alone could not 
have given her; for the careless pretty 
grace and jndifference with which she 
eclipsed her rivals in society: she hated her 
for these things truly, but she hated her 
still wore for the generosity she had shown 
herself, the utter unselfishness she could 
not refuse to believe in, the nobility of 
character which Bell’s one great sin had 
not destroyed, and which Grace Digby was 
too quick not to acknowledge to herself, 
although while she acknowledged it she 
hated Bell for it, because she felt it placed 
the girl too far above her to let her hope 
that she would descend to her level. 

From the moment when she had opened 


her languid eyes to find her tainting head 
pillowed on Beli’s arm, and her beautifu 
lender eyes bent so compassionately up 
ner, a sens i réeentment against He had 


risen in her heart, which bad increased ' 
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with every day she had spent under Miss 
Hamilton’s root, with every obligation 
which she lay under, with every kindness 
sbe had received trom her. 

Why sbould Mabel Hamilton haveevery- 
thing and she nothing? Why should this 
one girl be rolling through lite in her car- 
riage, when the other had towalk? Why 
should one have fine clothes, and jewels, 
and honor, and position, and the other have 
to toil for her daily bread until her strength 
tailed and she had fallen in the battle of 
life, and would have perished where she 
had fallen, but for the charity of her more 
favored tellow-creature? Why should one 
woman have everything and another no- 
thing? 

Bitter as her resentment was, great as her 
envy was, she had hidden them cleverly 
from all eyes, she had played her part well; 
she had been gentle, gratetul, anxious to 
do anything in return for the kindness she 
had received. and all the time she had, as 
Dorcas had said, been “biding her time,”’’ 

That there was something mysterious, 
sone secret in this household to which she 
had suddenly been transplanted trom the 
wretched lodging in which she had starved, 
she had been quick to divine, and she had 
known it for a certainty when she had lis- 
teaed to the interview between her hostess 
and Alick Holt. 

What was this secret? That it was soime- 
thing terrible, something shameful, she 
could not doubt, after hearing what the 
young lawyer had uttered in his distress, 
and what Bell herselt had said in her tear 
ot discovery. 

And from that time Grace Digby had 
bent all her energies to the task to which 
she devoted herseltf.* If she could only dis- 
cover the truth, she had thoughtin the sol- 
itude of the pretty room which had been 
given her, a room which, a tew days before, 
would have seemed luxurious beyond her 
wildest hopes or desires, but which now 
she looked at scornfully, because she com- 
pared it to the beautiful and stately apart- 
ments occupied by the wistress of the 
house. Ifshe eould find out this secret, 
there would be no more toil or poverty tor 
her. 

It was a disgraceful one, she told herself, 
thinking ot Alick Holt’s words, that he 
could not force his lips to utter the suspi- 
cion which dishonored her, that the very 
thought of it wee imteneo buuiliation, that! 
the suspicion had broken his heart. 

It was connected, too, with her wealth, 
the wealth to which Alick Holt had said 
she bad no right. 

‘Let us give Geotlrey Hamilton back the 
money which is his own,’’ he had said. 
What did it mean? 

All Grace’s enquiries bad given her no 
information save this—that Mrs, Hamilton 
had left ail her vast fortune to Bell, thus 
disinheriting her nephew; but surely Alick 
Holt, a lawyer, was not Quixotic enough to 
wish the woman he loved togive up wealth 
which had been bequeathed to her, and ot 
which her possession had never heen 
doubted, merely because another had been 
the loser by her good fortune, (Cirace was 
too worldly herself to suspect Alick Holt 
ot such disinterestedn ess as that! 

Of all the conjectures she had made re- 
specting this secret, the one that had taken 
most bold upon her was this one; that Bell 
Hamilton was not the person to whom the 
wealth had been bequeathed, that the right- 
ful heiress had died and that Bell was per- 
sonating her. 

Such things were often heard of in novels 
and, since ‘truth is stranger than ftiction,’’ 
might not such a thing take place in real 
life? The real heiress might have died, and 
this impostor have filled her place. 

But this suspicion was necessarily dis- 
persed on closer investigation. Bell was 
well known in society, she was the girl 
who had been with Mrs. Hamilton abroad, 
whom, a8 Grace heard on every side, the 
wealtby widow had loved as if she had 
been her daughter. 


There was another solution to this enig- 
ma, the little blue-eyed companion had told 
herself, and sharpened all her faculties and 
waited, and for her reward, sha heard Dor- 
cas Fane’s half-delicious wutterings, and 
once more had her suspicions aroused; and 
her eagerness to discover the truth grew 
with every moment 

“If I dared 1 would speak to the lawyer 
himself,’’ she muttered, as she sat before 
the library table, with her fair brow knit- 
ted in deep thought, her lips tight and cruel 


|} in her jealous anger against Bell in her 
diamonds and priceless old laces, 


“He loved her and she rejected him, his 


love will bave turned t dislike ere this, 
There might be a chancei!l be were con 
f “ A 7 Dm Slartied that 
wid ss lial ow “A 
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Are they merely ravings? I trightened her 
this evening, and ifshe told her mistress 
my reign here is at end. Would Alick 
Holt help me? He must have got over his 
infatuation for her. I wonder——”’ 

Her cheeks tlushed, her eyes brightened 
suddenly at the thought which struck her. 
She rose, and going over to the mantel-piece 
looked at her fair face critically in the mir- 
ror above, 

She looked very pretty in her pale blue 
gown, with the sweet rose-flush in her 
cheeks, the light in her eyes; quite pretty 
enough to warrant the feeling of satisfaction 
with which she turned away. 

“It is not impossible,’ she murmured 
softly; then sauntering back to her seat, 
she—mechanically, as it were—took up a 
newspaper that waslying upon the oaken 
table. Her thoughts were far away as she 
untolded the sheet and carlessly glanced at 
it; the next moment the carlessness van- 
ished jlike a flash, the eager light deep- 
ened in ber blue eyes, all ber inditference 
left her as a few printed words caught her 
attention. She read them twice eagerly, 
then going to a writing-table took up pen 
and paper and rapidly wrote a tew lines, 
As she tolded the paper and slipped it into 
an envelope, she muttereed to herself. 

“The games is in my own hand now,” 
she said through her teeth; “and I think I 
have the winning card!’’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED, } 
; ee ae wa 

MARRBIED AT FOURTEEN.—The lives the 
women lead in Algiers, particularly if they 
are young and pretty are simply terrible. 
When about fourteen, ap Algerine girl is 
married—or rather sold, for it is scarcely 
more than a money transaction—to a man 
whom she has probably never seen, but 
who, from that noiment, possesses absolute 
authority over her. 

If she belongs to the higher class, she is 
usually restricted, even in her husband’s 
house to one or two rooms, “If she were 
allowed to wander up and down stairs, she 
might meet a man,”’ the husband says, 

The windows ot the room into which sbe 
may go, always look into acourt-yard, not 
a public street, but forall that they are care- 
fully covered with lattice work, so that she 
may bave no chance of holding communi- 
cation with the outside world, 

The only amusement she is allowed to 
indulge in isa weekly visit to the cometery, 
where she is supposed to go to mourn for 
the dead. This mourning, I must con tesa, 
is periormed ir a manner peculiar to the 
country. . 

On Fridays all men having been carefully 
excluded, the Algerine ladies drive closely 
veiled, to the cemetery. Once inside the 
gates, they throw aside their veils, and seat- 
ing themselves upon the tombstones, pre- 
pare to make a day of it. 

They always go provided with a substan- 
tial luncheon, and they spend the whole 
day laughing, chatting, and Kossipping 
with their tellow mourners. At SUDSOL, 
they resume their veils, mount into their 
carriages, and are driven back tb ther homes 
which they will not quit till the following 
Friday. 

The most paintul part to these women is, 
although they may fulfill every phase of 
their duty with perlect exactitude, and may 
even love their husbands tenderly, the 
law allows them to have no legal claim 
upon them 

Atany time of day ornight, ifa man be 
wearied of his wite, or for any reason desir- 
ous of being rid of her, he has only to lead 
her tothe door, and by pronouncing the 
simple words ‘‘you are divorced,”’ he is 
free trom her forever. 

a ee 

CoOKING SCHOOLS,—In Gerinany, where 
6ven girls of the highest Class are 6x pected 
lo have @ practical knowledge of house 
keeping, Cooking schools are fast becoming 
popular. 

At one schoo! in Hanover, the courte 6x- 
tends over four months lor amateur pupils, 
and over 41x months tor professional cooks, 
each pupil has to pay twenty marks (five 
dollars) per wonth for instruction, and it 
desired can be accomodated with board and 
lodging in the private house of the sisters, 
The latter personally superintend the in- 
struction in the theory and practice of cook. 
ery, with the aid of the newest and most 
improved ranges, labor-saving machines, 
and other appliances, 

The dishes prepared at the school are 
served at the dinner-table of the pupils, and 
single ladies residing in the town nay also 
dine tor the trifling charge of tifteen cents. 
Families of good social standing can be 
supplied with regular dinners ata fixed 


rate, and many «ava LU6UISGL Ves Of this | 


exhibition of choice dishes takes place at 


the school, attracting crowds of lady visi- 
tora, 


. —_— <a 

A Coaggnt Reason,—NSome reformers 
who wish to abolish capital punishment 
urge, probably with truth, that the worst 
use to which the State can put a man ia to 
hang him. An African chiet whom Emin 
Pasha met in his explorations has come to 
to the same conclusion, though on different 
grounds, In one of the tribes judicial pun- 
ishments consist in the forfeiture of cattle 
and other property to the Sovereign, who 
does not approve of capital sentences, ‘be. 


cause dead men pay no taxes,” 
- ee aS 


Bric-a- Brac. 


Tue Human Hearr.--The masculine 
heart weighs more and is larger than that 
possessed ‘by the tairsex. A heart, it would 
appear grows most quickly during the first 
and second years of life, and between the 
second and seventh years it doubles in size. 
Until after the fiftieth bithday the heart 
still grows a little, In childhood the male 
and female heart are the same size; but 
after manhood the masculine heart devel- 
opes much more than the female, and ends 
by being two square inches larger than the 
latter, 

Crors iN NoRWayY.—AS in this rocky 
country every tiny patch of ground is cul 
tivated it stands to reason that a multitude 
of these can never be reached by the har- 
vest cart; and to carry the sheaves on pack- 
ponies would be a slow toil, #0 the farmers 
have devised an exceedingly ingenious 
method of bringing home their crops, 
whether of hay or corn, They attach a 
strong wire to some projecting rock far up 
the steep hill-sidé and lead it down to the 
valley, and, by slinging each sheaf to the 
top of this wire, they run the whole crop 
down to the level ground, whence it Is eas 
ily carried home, 

CHINESE SU RGKRY.-— When Chinese sur- 
geons are about to undertake an operation, 
they administer to the patient neither chlo- 
roftorm nor ether, but a bard and sermi- 
transparent substance that distantly resem- 
bles wax. This, together with an unknown 
woody substance, they soak in water for 
twenty-four hours, and the resultant liquor, 
whon it Is painted on or injected into any 
{part of the body, prodaces local insensibil- 
ity. The waxy substance in question is 
said to be prepared trom the eye of the frog, 
and it is obtained in a curious way. The 
Ohinese surgeon puts « live trog loto # Jar 
that is half full of flour, and then irritates 
the reptile, which exudes «a liquid that 
torms @ paste with the flour, 

Kyts AND EY KLIDS.—Omens are some- 
times drawn from the eyes, If the right 
eye itches it is considered by somea lucky 
sign, “My right oye itches, I shall see my 
love,” was a saying Known to the Greeks, 
Another beliet is that the Opposite result 
will occur, “When the right eye itches, 
the party affected will shortly ery; if the 
lett, will laugh.’’ This latter superatition 
is current generally. A profound observer 
says that the way to judgean individual's 
temper, is to wateh his eyelids, One witha 
tiery temper will move the eyelids with a 
snap. Another, who is easy-going and 
hard to arouse, moves the eyelids languid. 
ly. One with a quick brain and temper, 
furious when aroused, just winks steadily, 
but neither quickly nor slowly until en 
gaged in interesting Conversation, 

WiHtkN BLACK BREOAME TIE bFasitt 
The Koyglish novelist Bulwer'’s “Pelham 
became so popular inmimnediately afler its 
publication as to change the fashion of yen 
tlemeon’s coats. In those days gentlemen 
wore, for evening dress, coats of brown, or 
green, blue, according to their taney, In 
the novel Lady Francis Pelham says, in 
a letter to her son, ‘Apropos of the oom- 
plexion, I did not like that blue coat you 
wore when | last saw you. You look best 
in black, which isa great compliment, for 
people tnust be very distinguished in ap 
Every gentioman whe 
read ‘‘Velham’’ took to himself the ‘ywreat 
com plinent,”’ and from that day black has 
been the color of gentlomen’s full dress, 


pearance to do so.*" 


PorTS AND Foopv,—Poets are popularly 
BUppoBed lo require peculiar food, yron 
for some years lived largely on biseuils and 


soda-water, occasionally varying that 1 





too generous G1et with Coplous doses of au 
phate of magnesia, ‘Tenryson, in vis 6a 
days, used to love @ steak and a“ fj 
wine at the Cock ‘Tavern J 400) al 
others of his crew held wassa atthe Me: 
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IT DIES NOT. 





BY NiTA,. 
The sun shines out for a day or two, 
And the heart of the seed awakes and warme, 
And then the shies are no longer blue, 
And then comes shadows and clouds and storm, 
P'ittless rains that have their way, 
lieur afier hour, day after da 
Ah, oh! ‘the a comfort to me and vou 
That love fades not as the sunteame do 


Stare gO out in the quiet sky; 
Sunheames fade and the moonheame pal: 
Hude of beauty bloom but to die; 
Ail the fountealos of pleasure fa 
Kalu and sleet on our vowers de 
hong and suoshine must have an end 
hut whatever our home, wherever our tot, 


"Tis a cumtort taknow that lowe dlea not 


From Out the Storm. 


HY THE AUTHOR OF 





“HDIeCK's KWEEKT- 


MEKAKT,’’ BTO, 


CHAPTER XXXVIIIL. 


KS. VEKULAM and Sir Cieorge were 
\| dragged trom their Garden of Eden 
i _ aboutan bour later by the eariy re 
turn of some of the shooting party. She 
wentto meet them io the charming inner 
bali, where they stood talking and laugh 
Ing, And wariwiing themselves by the great 
res in the stoves, whilst toa was being 
brought to them, 

With « little radiantair Cleely came upon 
them accompanied by Sir George; and 
Marve!, who was quick to read the sins of 
joy or grief in the eyes of those she loved, 
saw aL once that something bad happened 
to her, 

Sue took advantage of a moment when 
Mra, Verulatm stood rather apart trom the 
reat to yo up lo ber and whisper soltl y— 

“Ts It mo then?’ 

“Whosball guard a secret from thee, O 
thou tmarvellous one?" returned Cicely 
cally, but with atremorin her voice that 
tneant much, 

Toen some of the othera drew near again, 
and Marvel, with a smile of tenderest syim- 
pathy, inoved away, 

She waakincerely giad at heart—jovful 
indeed for ber friend's sake; yet never as 
atthis moment had she felt so entirely 
lonely. 

She escaped after a while from the merry 
crowd, and wandered aimlessly into one of 
the @inaller rooum that opened off tie 
library. 

Here despair seized upon her. The bap- 
pinessof another, though it had ber wari. 
est avinpatby, yet opened up to her the 
wretched poverty of her own existence, 
She was nothing — nobody an unloved 
wife—a creature without known parent- 
age. 

She etood in the window, gazing mutely 
outon the fast-darkening gardens,and gave 
herself up to the gloomy misery of the mo- 
ment 

All the world was happy; she alone was 
debarred life’s choicest giftel What hope 
could there be for such as she? 

ven—oh most improbable of supposi- 
Uions!—were she to gain ber busband’s love, 
the mnournful faet that the story of her birth 
Was wrapped in mystery, that in all pro- 
bability 1 contained all the elements of the 
host RhaMmefal shame,would come between 
them always, 

In their very sweetest momenta, when 
his lips were pressed to hers, would ne not 
KUll remember thatthe woman who bore 
his old and honored name was herself 
Hatneless, that the mother of his) ehildren 
was herself for worse than tmiotherless? 
‘Then be would abrink frou her. 

Ob, the bitterness of it! Only a week be 
fore tbat pale smiling enemy of hers—that 
wotnan Whom once he bad so loved—had 
Whispered such a hint into her ears, liad in 
subtle words warned her that for such rea- 
sous in their very fondest hours he would 
Shrink from her «as 
loathed, 

Instiuetively she put up her hand and 
drew the locket from ber neck, end gazed 
as if fascinated upon the pale cynical feat. 
ures hidden within it, 

At that thoment she believed she would 
have bartered all ber wildest hopes —nay, 
life itself-——-to learn the secret tuat those dead 
lips could tell, to Know the truth as it was, 
bareand undisguised, 

A long ®igh rose from ker 
hear It seemed to ber so 
that she desired, 


Not wealth, not fame, not a high and 
honorable ancestry —only a name! The 
very lowest, the very poorest, bad that; and 
the very lowest, the very poorest naine 
would do for her, 

Shecraved po more—not position or 4 
high-sounding title—nothing but the aseur- 
ance that she was honestly born, Yet this 
sinall boon was denied her, 

Alas, was she never to know content? 
Cicely bad gained all; ehe eould not doubt, 


frou: a creature 


burdened 
Stuall #w thing 


baving once looked loto ber cadiant eyes, 
that, baving given in, and broken down 
the wail Of determination she had buitit 


against a second marriave, sie was now 
roaming in a realin where perfect Diies held 


SWAY. 


\ great envy rose within her—envyy that 
urt ber rien 
“walinet the diflerence @tLwixt 
a a 
' ' ave 4 “4 
he eve but ehe 


Jt was al! so unequal, Where was 
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or nercy, or that bope that keeps one’s soul 
alive? 

Sie wtarted violently, as a hand was laid 
upon her shoulder, and another had nei zed 
upon the fatal locket and took it forcibly 
frou her, 

“Brooding, as usual, over the irrevo- 
cable,” sald Wriothemey angrily. “Good 
| gracious, What a senseless wornan you are! 

Can you not grasp the fact that what Is in, 
jand that notall the protestations and be- 
| moaniog* in the world can aiter it? I sball 
| destroy that talisuvan of yours some day; it 
| only works youevil,” 
' 

! 





| 
| 


He flung the locket from him as hespoke 
on to the iniddie of tne table nearest 

him. 

“So let your forebodings go,’ 
earnestly. 
| ‘They eling too fast for that,’ returned 
| ke, with asad arnile, 

“Come out of tiie eoid ancomfortable 
root, See—the fire is quite dead! No won- 
der you have worked yourself iuto a fit of 
the blues” 

He led her through the folding-doors 
into the library beyond, which was empty, 
putrich in the possession of a glorious 
fire, 

He closed the folding doors again, and 
prossed her gently into the depths of a 
huge arm-chair that adorned one side of the 
hearty, 

‘Now confess that you are 
through #pectacios a iitthe less gray,’ 
mall, 

He looked at her as hoe spoke; and the 
fact thatshe was compelling herself tosimile 
becatne apparene lO hilt, 

“lt by golog trout one room to another 
we could (@aVve our griels bebind as, how 
incessantiy weshould be on the move 
what # rest @ss peop. 6 we should become!” 
shesaid, “*“We should jearn at last the 


he said 


looking 
’ he 





ineaning Of perpetual motion,” 

“What a melancholy view to take of life! 
And whata face—a tone! What bas #0 
changed you, Marvel?) You were a merry 
ebild when | inarried you; you are now sad 
and grave to an excess, Am 1 to believe” 

remorsefully— that it is I who have 
epolled your Life?’ 

“You? Ou, nol”? 

“Your warriage with me then?” 

“Tosatis part,”’ said she, with a gentie 
truthfulness; “because it is barder than you 
know to live unloved. Bat that other 
thing’’—she paled and turned away trom 
hin— “the knowledge that sbhaine rests 
upon uy birth —that is the sting that 
hurts and galls, and kills each happy imo- 
ment.”? 

“Wry ean 


others do®” 


you not learn to forget, as 





‘“Dothey? Who can be sue of that? 
And, at all events, itis no! possible to me, 
iven In iny dreams that shame lives with 
me,’’ 

She raised hershining miserable eyes to 
his, 

“When IT see all these people—when I 
mix with themm—when you see ine laugh 
ing, and apparently as light-hearted as they 
—do you ever know how itis with ine? Tam 
not #0 deaf that T cannot hear a word there, 
a whisper bere, They admire ine You, if 
you will—but as athing apart. Io am not 
one of them.” 

“A charos in itsel?’—lightly. 

“Onell do not appreciate’ —bitterly, (1 
would willingly forget that I am name. 
lesa,’’ 

“You are not that, certainly.” 

“But ‘Marvel’ -— what # name! One 
given me by you in a moment's freak—a 
name not blessed by Church or priest!’ 

“You havé another, however—l beg you 





will not put that out of remembrance— 
‘Craven.’ Thatat least was blessed by 
Church and priest. You cannot deny 
it.”” 


“T would indeed that I could,’’ said she, 
with such a solemn imelancholy and with 
such deep sincerity of lone that he glanced 
at her koenly. 

“An ungracious speech!’ he said. 
“On, me’? 
' 


quickly—"*l did not mean it 
Mi It was for your sake alone I made it. 
Do vou kKnow’’—regarding him wistfully— 
“T sometimes wonder at you, you have been 
so very wood to me.” 

She broke off unsteadily, and raised her 
hand to ber round girlish throat,as if to still 
the throbbing there, 

‘Sometimes too T ask 
you do not curse me.” 

“Marvei!”’ 

Hespoke ina quick shocked tone, and 
drew away her band from her throat, and 
held it firuily. 


inyself why it is 


“I do,’ she went on rapidly, passionate- 
ly. ‘Tl will speak now, if for the last time, 
But tor wy folly,ourimarriage would never 
have been! [tis all my fauit—all, I should 
never have tuarned youl My unknown 
birth —nay, iny birth that at any moment 
nay be worse than unknown, because 
known to be dishonorable—should bave 





been a barrier between us, She told me 
that.’’ 
“She? Whot” 

“Mra. Searleti. She has’ — bitterly— 


“your interesia very much at heart. She 
toid ine very frankly tbat she hated ine be. 
)} cause i bad ruined your life—that my un- 
| bappy position a8 a mere stray flung up out 
| of the mire of the world at your feet is the 


}one thing vou cannot forgive—that | am 
| the solitary blot upon the old name 80 dear 
i} to you. She said so mnuch—so much! Oh" 
tears Slarting to her eyes—‘‘sne need not 
avesald iu! tl knew it—I telt it all along | 
f ere erevyer with ber handa 
~ aA | al? — 
~ ~ said Wriot - ue 
rw **ar 4 € 
‘ Ve ¥ his inetant 4 ved 
i ) ahe cried, with 1erce pa 


EVENING POST. 


putting up her hands to check him— 
“don’t put it into words! I cannot bear 
iut’’ 

Then she grew calmer, 

“And why too, should you forswear 
yourself for me? I aw nothing—I need be 
nothing to you. That] trouble, thatl fet- 
ter you, Il know. Bat what’’—with a mis- 
erably-appealing glance—‘‘can 1 do? You 
inust Only wait for death to set you free 
from me Day by day I pray tor it; yet it 
never comes, What else can I do?” 

She was trembiing. Suddenly sne looked 
up at bin, 

“There is one thing that burta ime,” she 
said, with the nervous abruptness of a 
little child—“that you should have loved 
her!’ 

“What one of us but bears the scare of 
some past folly?” exclaimed he quickly. 
“Atleast you do me justice inacknowledg- 
jog that such a love is dead. Once, I ad- 
int | loved her wildly,unreasonavly; yet | 
Lave lived to bless Heaven that my wishes 
tien in that mad past were denied me, | 
ewear to you that now she is hateful in my 
Bight.”’ 

At that moment the doors communicat- 
ing with the room they had just lel. were 
again flung open—violeatly this time—and 
Mra, Scarlett stvod on tue threshold, 

She looked old, baggard, wild. She held 
something clutehed in her right band, and, 
a4 she advanced into the room, she held it 
outto Marvel. It was the battered locket 
tuat Wriothes!ey bad taken from his wile 
and tlung angrily upon a table, 

“Where did you get this?’ she cried 
hoarsely. “Is it yours? Speak, girl!’ 

“Ttis mine—y6s,’’ said Marvel, going for- 
ward quickly, as if to take it; but Mrs, 
Scarielt waved her back, 

“Where did you get it?” she demanded 
avain. “Why do you besitate? Answer 
me—l command you!’ 

Marvel drew back and glanced at Wrio- 
thesieyv, as if frightened, as if iuiploring his 
BUpport. . 

“Pray, try to control yourself when ad- 
dressing Lady Wriotbsiey,’’ he said, with 
4 jook full of lil Suppressed anger directed 
at Mra. Scarlett, “il, indeed’’—coldly —*it 
be necessary Lhat you should speak to her 
at all.” 

“Oo you hear me? Answer!” said she, 
precisery as though she had not heard him, 
which, indeed, sue had not, “Where did 
you yet this thing ?”’ 

“T cannot teil you that; Ido not know,” 
said Marvel, speaking as though compelled 
by some superior force, “Ali I know is 
(batt was round my neck on that night 
wien | was abandoned to the fury of the 
storm and was rescued from it by—”’ 

She turned with rather adreamy, con- 
fused air, and pela out her hand to Wrio- 
thesiey. Once again that pitiless storm 
BeemeEd Wo Liocak above hor boma. 

“You—youl’’ cred Mrs, Searlett, in a 
low, piercing lone that was barely above a 


whisper. ‘That, of all others, it should be 
you! Sweet Heaven, what a revenge for 
you!” 


Sue paused and gasped as if for breath, 
and tuen wenton: 

“All along the truth was bare to me, and 
{ would not see; but, when this picture’? — 
crushing the locket between her icy fingers 
—iooked back at me as I gazed on it, | 
knew,” 

“Knew what?’ demanded Marvel, lean- 
ing forward with parted lips, 

“That the face within this trinket is that 
of your tather.’”” 

“My father?’’ 

Tue words fell from herin a little hushed 
tone. At last -at last wasshe lo learn the 
mystery of her life, and through this) wo- 
man? Herheart sank within her. 

“Itis be then,’’ she said faintly. “But 
you—what do you know of him? You 

All at once an awful expression grew 
Within her eves; her face blancned to a 
deathly paltor. Like a lightning-stroke 
the undreamt-of truth seemed about to de- 
scend upon her; but still she made a last 
faint struggle against it. 

“You are not—”’ 


She faltered, and shrank back shiver- 
ing. 

“Oh, no—oh, no!'’ she cried, in wildest 
protestation. 

“You bave guessed it; 1 am your mo- 


ther!’ said Mrs, Scarlett. 





CHAPTER XXXIX, 
\| ARVETL did not move; she stood pale, 
a 


motion lesss, 48 One sinitten into mar- 

bie. A great wave of emotion,strong, 
lercibie, Swept Over ber face, jeaving it as 
coloriess as a spent lily. 


There was horror in it, mingled with a 


wild hope: and there were dread and a 
curious longing. 
As tor Mrs. Scarlett, she seemed all at 


once to have fallen into the grasp of re!ent- 
less aye. 

Herimouth had grown thin and drawn, 
her eyes becoinesunken. She stood staring 
at Marvel with 4 gaze that was terribie be- 
cause of the intensity of it. 

So this girl whose life she bad been slow- 
ly poisoning for the past four months was 
her own daughter—her own child! She bad 
brought together all her ingenuity, all the 








subile forces of her teeming brain, to come 


pass —wihat? 

Lhe des ruction, body ana soul, of this 
‘réalure who by all rights, numan and di- 
Vine, Should have been the inmost sacred 

} thing t er 1 earth. 

S! i hated he a bitter relentless 
atre ta Lie 4 ts med to her now 

4 " r “ 
I tr 4 ressed itself upon her at 
ertal ts ad stood out boldly be 
| re ber, da w ber lisbelieve; yet she 

i ad thrust ui her! But not for a mo 
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ment now did she attempt to deceive her- 
self, 

That pale slender child over there— 
Wriothesley’s wife—was the link between 
her and the dead past tnat she had so loath. 
ed and feared to find. 

A silence that was fall of a strange fasci-. 
nation had tallen upon all three, but Wrio. 
thesley aftera while broke it, 

“You bave created an admirable situa. 
tion,” he said unpleasantly—‘a very dra. 
matic denouement; but you will pardon me 
if lsay 1 should like to bear something 
about the commencement of your plot.”’ 

“You would hear?” she said slowly, 
turning upon bim theold enigmatical amile, 
which now was tinged with cruelty. “Well, 
you sbaill,” 

She bad overbeard his last remark just as 
she entered the room, and the bitterness of 
it still rankled in her mind, 

Much as she had hated Marvel, more by 
& thousand-fold did she detest this man 
who now stood before her, sneering, scep- 
tical, contemptuous—who had once been 
her lover. 

‘But first a question or two,’’ she contin- 
ued, as she turned to Marvel. ‘This locket: 
—you say it was found on you the night 
that Lady Mary Craven took you into her 
house? That night—te.l me of it,”’ 

“There was a storm,’’ Marvel said con- 
fusedly. “It was a wild, tempestuous night, 
‘ten and often it all comes back to me— 
tne roaring as of many winds, the dense 
dark ness, the crashing of the branches over- 
head, the screaming of some seéa- birds from 
the shore below, and then the stepping out 
ofthe blackness of death, as it were, into 
the sweet glare of life.’’ 

“A storm? Yes. And how many years 
ago was it? How old were you then ?”’ 

“Three—more perhaps. 1 cannot tell,’’ 

“four’—curtly. ‘Now do you remem- 
ber anything of the woman who abandoned 
you on that nigbt?”’ 

“It is such a vague memory, I cannot de- 
scribe her,” said Marvel, in a distressed 
tone that contrasted oddly wilh the sup- 
preseed vehemence of the other, “She was 
old—worn.”’ 

“It seems to me,” said Wriothesley, 
breaking in brusquely upon her speech, 
but addressing Mrs. Scarlett, ‘it is ourown 
tale we are hearing, and not yours. You 
have made a most extraordinary assertion, 
and 1 must ask yon to verify it without 
help from us,’’ 

He identified himself so persistently with 
his wife that the latter looked up at him 
with oe luininous eyes, and moved 
involuntarily nearer to bim, 

“Do you think I am trying to make upa 
story?” said Mra. Scarlett, with a short 
laugh. “Why, how wouid it serve me tw 
cumber myself now witha grown daugb- 
ter? And are you indeed in such mad 
tatoo hoerewhar Thava to tall? Well, 
hear it!” 

Toere was defiance in the glance she cast 
at him, but there was exhaustion in the 
air with which she sank into a chair near 
her. 

“When J was her age,” she began, 1D- 
dicating Marvel by a slight gesture, ‘there 
came to the dall secluded viliage where | 
lived alone with my father, a young mab. 
My father was well-born but poor, and 
therefore of small account; the young man 
was rich. A very orthodox beginning to 
a romance—eh?”—with a cold sneering 
laugh. ‘There was good hunting in the 
néighborhocd, and he took a bouse for the 
season about three miles from where wé 
lived. He saw me, met me, loved me. I 
was lovable then, I assure you’’--with a 
swift and bitter giance at Wriothesley. ‘1 
was like her!”’ 

She waved her hand slowly towards Mar- 
vel. 

“His name?” 
Shortly. 

“Must you know that, too? Well, it 
hardly matters. Brandreth — Brandreth 
Boileau. It is so long since I have uttered 
that name that I find almost a difficulty in 
speaking it,’ she said heavily, with a vain 
attempt at lightness which failed to hide 
the agony that shone within her sombre 
eyes. “He loved me, as I have said, but 
warriage with me would have been ruin to 
every worldly hope he had, There was 
the inevitable uncie—rich, childless, titled. 
The title would pass to Brandreth; but very 
little of the estates was entailed, and the 
barren honor of caliing himself a lord 
would not have sutliced him—would, in- 
deed, hardly have kept body and soul to- 
gether in that state of life to which he had 
been called, And the old man, the uncle, 
bad other views for him, To disappoint 
him meant disinheritance. So we loved in 
silence, in secrecy; and tnen"’’—she raised 
her hand to her throat, as if being suffo- 
cated—*then, five months after we met, née 
died!"’ 

She paused and pressed the palm of her 
band upon the locket lying on the table 4 
if she would bave crushed it in her pain. 

“Tt was a railroad accident. It was us 
less to do anything; he was a whole day 
dead betore | beard of it-—still, cold, the 
beauty frozen on bis face, Out’’ 

Her voice died away ina long, gasping 
sigh, and she smote her bands together. 
There wes intolerable anguish in her tone 
as she continued—anguish fresh as thoug!! 
the story of her woe had been first told an 
hour agone, 

“He was all the world to me, and he was 
deaa! YetI lived!” she said. 

She swayed a littie. It became 
to Wriothesley that, apart from the excit 
ment of the moment and the cruelty vo! U 


asked Wriothesley very 


evident 
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vuemories she had evoked, she was © 
tremely 5 
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such a feeble thing,” she said, ‘that even 
such memories will kill me? Pah—you do 
not understand—you could not love like 
that! Well, he was dead—it was all over! 
And then, just then, I found that she,”’ 
pointing to Marvel, who stood with head 
¢own-bent and face ashen pale, ‘was to be 
born. That was the cruellest sting of 
alll” 

A slight sound broke from Marvel. 
Wriotoesiey held up an entreating banu. 

“Spare ber what you can!’’ he beggee. 

“Why should | spare her one pang?’ she 
vaid coldly, in the low even tone sue bad 
maintained all through. “Was I spared? 
Did I not suffer? Wuo came to ny assist- 
ance when I knew not what to do or where 
to tura to hide my head? At that time too 
‘ay father died. I thanked Heaven for 
that!’ 

For the first time a soft,a buman light 
yrew within her eyes. 

‘He never knew,” she said, 

Somehow, as those words passed her lips, 
Marvel's sou! died within her. 

She drew herself away from Wriotnes- 
ley’s protecting arm,and a low moan broke 
froin Her, 

“You have heard enough for to-day. 
W ait—hear the rest another time,’’ said he 
soxlously. 

“No, ro!’—teverishly. ‘Do you think 
{ could wait? Let me hear it ail at once, 
18 suspense a light burden?” 

“There was a worman,’’ went on Mrs, 
Searlettin ber low monotone, which now 
had no @\notion in it—“an elderly wc man 
-—Iny own nurse she had been, and in her 
| confided, Together we left home and 
sought aremote village on the Cornish 
coast; and there you were born.’’ 

She raised her eyes to Marvel’s with a re- 
luctant dislike. 

“Even then,’’ she said, ‘*as you lay help- 
less, powerless within my arms, 1] hated 
you!’ 

Sue pushed back the hair froin her fore- 
heed and drew a long breath, then laughed 
a little, 

“Itis true,’ she said, “The very brute 
beast will love its offspring, but I loathed 
inine! As soon as I dared stir I forsook you, 
vod left you with ny nurse, An aunt of 
inine with whorn | bad kept up adesultory 
sort of correspondence, and who was’ well 
inacried and mixing in the world, wrote 
asking ine to go and live with her. I glad- 
ly consented, Leven grasped at the chaace 
Lepened out tome ot retrieving wy folly 
and making wyseli such #& place in the 
world as [ bad ever hoped for, But you,” 
looking at Marvel, “you destroyed all, you, 
aod this!’’ 

Again she laid her hand upon the locket 
wherein jay the dead man’s face, the man 
whosxtone had ever touched her worldly 
tieart,tor whose sake she had been deaf and 
blind 6vermore to the attractions of all 
others, 

Il Was tho oo onving trait In her cold, 
calonlating, aubitious nature,that one wild 
absorbing passion of her youth, 


“! feared the discovery of you. You hung 
ike a miill-stone round my neck!” she said, 
stiil with her reluctant gazo fixed on Mar- 
vel, who sbrank and shivered vefore her. 
“And the woman who kept you grew 
greedy for her claims, She wrote always 
for money, and 1 had none togive. Though 
living in atfluence with that rich woman, 
iny aunt,” witha sudden itmprecation of 
awful bitterness, “I had not one penny 
even that I could call my own. I had 
dresses, trinkeis, but no pocket-inoney to 
speak of Once she discovered me trying 
lo pawn aring, and after that there was no 
sinvle momentthat I could call tav own, 
Perhaps she suspected something. I never 
kKuow; Out at all events the woman, the 
nurse, though lmporturate, was faithful. 
She never betrayed me. Still, when she 
found she could get no money from me, 
she tired of you,’’turning ber cold cruel eyes 
on Marvel, “tired, aS have all the 
others!” 

“On, no! .Ob, have pity!” said the girl in 
a Slow painful tone that wentto Wriothes- 
ley’s heart, 

“You will havethe truth. Now bear it!’ 
said She relentlessly. ‘Yes, even tuat wo- 
inan who nursed you would fain be rid of 
you when she discovered that I could not 
supply her with the tmoney needful for 
your wants and ber extortionate demands, 
Your virth was borror to me,’’ slowly, 
‘the thought of you a constant, never-dy- 
ing fear. When, atthe end of four years, 
the woman wrote to ne to Bay you were 
dead, 1 rejoiced!” 

S.e spoke with such deliberate malign- 
aucy tbat the blood rose to Wriothesley’s 
face, 

He glanced coinpassionately at Marvel. 
Su6 was pale; an icy chill se-ined to have 
passed over uer. Sue shuddered. 

Tien at last I felt free; tue bateful chain 
that bound ime was loosed. I blessed death 
frou ny very heart. An old man, rich, 
oliable, a Gideous oid man, bad been my 
suitor lorsome time, Just then he offered 
hitnselft to me for the third time, and I ac- 
cepted bin. Lo married Mr. Scarlett, and 
for the first time for five years a sen-e of 
rest stoie over me, It lasted for ss#ven 
years, Tuen I tad a letter from tue nurse 
lo Bay that she was dying, that she was in- 
deed at the very pointof death, that [ wust 
go to Ler, and quickly, 1f I wouid seo her 

ive and hear from berown lips that which 
would influeuce my entire ile.” 

She wassilent for a moment, asif think- 


“arrived at her house a day after the 


loons reached me, 1 fouud ber at the 
portals of that city we all so fear to 
r she acl oarely sufficient strength 

at the chiid w m *#be bad 


sane bad swor Was 
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“Perhaps she lied,” said Wriothesley 
hoarsel y. 

«No; the dying seldom lie, and there was 
that on her face which forbade the thought 
of it. She said she had found it impossibie 
to support herself and the child on the 
small and uncertain suins I was able to 
send to her from time to tiine; so that at 
jast she determined to rid herse!f of her 
Dursiing by leaving her secretly at some 
workhouse where she was unknown. One 
evening, with ibis purpose in her mind,she 
set out with the child, and for many days 
wandered vaguely inland, not kuowing 
Dow or fearing to accomplish it. Her heart, 
she said, faiied her as @ach occasion pre- 
sented itseif; but, for myself, Il dou’t believe 
in bearts, bad she said her courage failed, I 
suould have understood,.”’ 

She shrugged ber shoulders slightly,and 
a faint sneer curled her lips. 

“Atlast there came a night when, as 
they trudged wearily, aim!essiy along the 
highway, a atorim burst above their heada, 
It drove them tothe gate of a long dark 
avenue, On the instants thought came to 
the woman, She pushed open the gate and 
sped quickly with the chitid between the 
rows of stately limmes,until (he white lignts 
of the house gieaming on the awful dark- 
ness told her that the fulfilment of her de- 
sire was at hand, In tue pitchy blackness 
who could see her lowering the baby to the 
ground? She fought ber way through the 
roaring winds and blinding rain tothe steps 
of « stone Staircase that evidently led to a 
room above froin which shone out the yel- 
low glare of lainps, There she abandoned 
the cuild, and, with a iast parting command 
to her to climb the steps, deserted her tor 
ever.”’ 

“A worthy accomplice indeed of a worthy 
mother!’’ said Wrivthesley bitterly. 

“Nay, sir! Your batred runs away with 
you. Sbe was noaccomplice of mine, You 
have paid but iil heed to my words, or you 
would remember that all this that she 
breathed tome on her dying bed was new 
and most unwelcome tidings.’’ 

“Do not speak, do not interrupt, let me 
hear it all!’ entreated Marvel,turning upon 
him a look of anguish, 

“Well, there is more to tell?’’ questioned 
he, ir answer to ber appeal, sudressing 
Mrs, Scarlett. 

“No more, So far she had gotin ber nar- 
rative when she raised herse.t bigh on her 
pallet, stared wildly at me, nade a@ last 
feartul effort to speak, and then dropped 
back like a stone upon her pillow, I seized 
her; | called aloud to her to name the viil- 
age near which the child had been left; but 
allin vain. leven sbook her violentiy, 
hoping thus to recall ber, if only for @ imno- 
nent, to a sense Of this life; but 1 failed. I 
even think,” angrily, “that my violence 
frustrated iy Own hopes, that that last 
shake hurried her end! At all events, ahe 
was dead, and with her went every chance 
ot learning the trutb.”’ 

“What was the child’s 
Wriothesley abruptly. 

“*Margaret,’ she had been 
‘Meg,’ the woman called 
called her nothing.”’ 

Meg! Asa long-past dream suddenly re- 
curs ty one’s memory, bringing with it a 
train of thougnut that bas seemed dead and 
buried for wany a day, so now there rushed 
upon the mind of Marvel and Wriotuesley 
@ remembrance of that past wild yet happy 
bour wheu a little child bad been drawn in 
by loving hands from the datnp and death 
of night to the wariuth of @ tiresid6 shelter, 
a littie child so sinail,so cold tbat ner white 
lips could scarcely teil them that her name 
was ‘*Mey,’’ 

They bad not known what it meant then, 
the boy Who was n0W # tian, tie wotnan 
who now was dead, but the man remnem- 
Lered, and turned nis eyes upon Marvel 
with evens gentler tenderness than he 
had betrayed velore. 

That little vague sound “M’y’’ had meant, 
“Meg '—Margaret, 

Alas forthe sorrow of il! thought he, 
dwelling on her grief alone, giving no 
thought to his own natural regret. 

Atthat moment Marvel slowly raised her 
head. 

She was deadly pale, her eyes gleamed, 
She caiwe right up to Mrs, Scariettand laid 
a burning band on hers, 

“1 nave heard al!l,’’ she said; ‘but there 
is one thing vet. ‘There was 4 tarriage be 


name?’”’ asked 


christened; 
hier; for tne, | 


tween you and——” Sue pointed to the 
open locket. 

“Say sol’’ 

There was silence; her face now was 


ghastly, and mechanically she Jald Lola her 
slender palins on Mrs, Scariett’s arois, aud 
shook her to and fro, 

‘Say, say!’ abe sald, her voice being al- 
post &@ Command, 

A tnalignant siuile lit up the other's face 
Sbe flung the giri frou, ber with @ litte 
swilt movement and turned Ler 6y6s tuil 
on Wriothesley. 

“There was no marriage”? sue Said, 
“Why should I lie to pieas you?’ slowly 
gianeing round Marvel, * No, there wasn» 
marriage. He lived, he loved, be uled,that 
was ali,’’ 

She broke into wild laugh. 

**D ea it burt your’? #ue 
In & BLOW VOLO 
Ai, bow otlen y 

A quiver rat 
fraine, 

Sue caugtit bold suddeniyof one of the 
curtains uear her, as if to steady heraeit 
aud then, with 4 dep turned 
her face to the wali. 


Spe leaned herarias ayazlnst 


sand then 
“jj au ygiad of it. 
u bave hiuct me!’ 


throug: Marvel's slender 


erie 


us Way 


ring wesiure, 


head on theta; ~ “) { have hidden 
berkelf away aud & tout tr araaift t 
Wor # lig " 

Pv 
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she endurethe giare of this earth's scrutiny 
in all the years to come? 

There was soinething #0 forlorn in her 
attitude, there was such au abandonment 
in it to an eternal despair, that it naddened 
Wriothesley,. 

He went upto her and tried eagerly to 
draw her to him; but she resiated him with 
such a passionate vehemence that he did 
not dare to insist, 

He turned trom he~, and directed all the 
anger and grief,the sorrow and indignation 
in bims which nade his heart sere, to ber 
who was the author of it, 

“You see!"’ be said, indicating Marvel by 
a gesture. ‘Are you sSaliafiod? Your 
devilish acts bave brought her to this! 
{[t should be enough almost tor you, | 
think,” 

“Almost!""—cooily. She turned «calm 
sunileless face to bis, “You think [ ehould 
feel regret,’ she said; ‘you will desu me 
a devil when i tell you that I fee! only sat- 
isfaction.”’ 

Then her tone changed to a sudden fierce- 
ness (hat seemed to sweep all before it. 

“See you!” cried she, in a voice vindic- 
tive, terrible, ‘1 hated ber always; | knew 
her on that firat terfiole nigat, when in all 
her beauty she eutered the room and stood 
before me, I kuew her as well as though 
her story bad been wiitten in black and 
white upon the wall toat faced me. Toere 
stood tiny Bin before ine, living, inexorable! 


Ob,” she put out ber bands as though she 
would have crushed the siight stricken 
tigure near her, “if I could have kilied 


ner, | would!” 

*Re silent, 
with euthority. 

“What atone from you to mel” said she, 
awmocking inflection tu a6r voice, “Have 
you forgotten a time when you only piped 
or sang, Wept or laughed atiny ooutnand? 
Traly men’s memories are short, but wo- 
men's long-lived; and revenge is mine this 
day.’’ 

A low cruel laugh fell from ber lips. , 


woman!”’ said Wriolhesley, 


“fT have the best of it now,’ she said, 
pointing to Marvel’s crusned attitude 
“You think 19@ Inhuman,’ she went on, 


turning lightly to Wriothesley. ‘“Porhaps 
you are right; but, If 80, the world has been 
the cause of it. What—shal! | sufler all 
things at its hands and show no fight, inake 
nosign? A cruel fate blighted my best 
days, the same cruel fate pursues tne te 
this dav,and shall l,when m.y honor comes, 
torbearto strike? All my life loog ity 
dearest hopes have Leen blasted aiuiost as 
fruition seemed nearly wilhin tmiy grasp, 
The oue creature whom IT loved was takon 
from me when as yet l was but a child; 
the one greatambition of ny existence, a 
chance that would have raised ime high 
above even my fondest aspirations, slipped 
from wy hold almost as my fingers closed 


upon it Death once again stepped in and 
slow my 4mbition as it had slain iny love; 
and to have been a duchess would have 


compensated for all.’’ 

She closed and unclosed ber tingers 
rapidly, and an «expression of batiled desire, 
of 4 disappoloutinent too great alist lo be 
borne, darkened ber lace, 

“Toe old man! Had he but lived only 
one short day!"’ she said belween her teeth. 
“The malignancy of tate!’ 

She drew ber breath sharply 
covered herself, 

As she did 80, she caught 
gaze fixed On her, and a 
parted her lips, 

“And you—you poor fool!” she said, with 


and = re- 


W riothesleyv’s 
derisive simile 


4 bittersneer, “’Phroughout all that tine 
you believed that I loved you. You eould 
Dot Ke6 thal you were tne siinple lool Kept 


ever near Ne lo Urge that Old tan to lav 
his title at iny feet. You couid not realize 
that, oven as you knelt at iny feet and 
poured outthere ali toe treasures Of your 
love, vou Were less tnan nothing lo me,and 
tiers Wneans loan end In which you would 
have no par. And what a lover 
made’’—she laughed aloaud—“an ideal one 


you 
' 


W lat raptures—-what ecatasiea-——what pro- 
testations! And how inexpressibly tUney 
bored wie at all tiunes!”’ 

‘1 thenk Heaven they did!’ said Wrik 


' 


thesley vehemently. Poe bot blood ticun 
6d to his brow ana vereod hin 
Phat she—that poor stricken child—shoul 
hear all this tow, al a 
lerribleacruelty. “lave you 
In You that you talk Bo HOW, When wil Ula 
past madness is over, when you know 
” 


HLA ( 


moment Of Gach 


no petiiaiani 


{ 


“That you love ber now, and not me 
that you love her perhaps as you lever 
loved 1n6 @ven in Your brat days? Oo, ves 
I know all that! Butl Know Gor Uiiat thee 
nemory of that past will rankia in her and 
Bool whalever bappy bo. ré Lue futuromn y 


‘ trem, 
41V 
‘ 


Wri tbesiey did not hear her last words; 
be Was watceliing Marvel, 

Had she beard tuis woman's Own asaur- 
auee (hat bissaid tierce passion for ier Was 
indeed dead——tuat hiss love for her iis 
Wile--burned Waroly, purély, as (iat Des 
bad never done? Oo, it she could but hea ! 
lie looKn@d at Che tall Child ike lotion em 
lori, With ite face buried ay ioetl tiie wail, 


and 6 4 beart died within bisa. Wuat eo 


CouUlpeimale Ler for Buch thiisery is i™ 
bers to-day? Soll tad «oy inal? Lud 
if «0, did #6 Del “ave? Jt tight at ieas 
‘ven i! she did mot CGare—' hole lly 
reparation, Dut ne ald ot judy 
word bad come vo her, 

She sl Od s it, jo anu allitu hint *& r 
on Oo head | i] 

Presently i at " thie 
liaynetinu f il mie a “ - 
er her 4 4 i ] 4 


al 


OD 


shame—what could wash it out? Ah,” 
sighing heavily, and taurping her eves on 
Mra. Searlett, ‘you were rightindeed when 
you said T had rained his life!’’ 

“Tam glad of it,” asid Mra. Scarlett, 

‘On, tmother—oh, mother!’’ eried the 
girl, in &@ #barp tone of passionate reproach, 
of unuttorable misery; and sabe let her face 
fall forward into ber hands, 

There was a moment's dead pause after 
that wild strange cry, and then all at once, 
aud without an instant’s warning, there 
was a iittio rustle of Mra, Seariett's yown; 
and instinctively Marvel and Wriothesley 
looked towares her, 

She was livid, ghastly. Her hands were 
clutebing the back of a chair near her, and 
she was swaying froiw side to side as one in 
mortal agony. 

Marvel rushed to her and caught ber in 
her ara; she had been quicker tao 
W riothesley. 

Mra, Scarlett's grasp upon the chair 
relaxed, and she pressed her right hand 
convulsively to her side, 

‘Oo, this pain, this anguish!’’ she loudly 
moaned, 

Broken words tell from her 
perspiration stood out upon 
and then presently there 
silence, 

Sue was still lying senseless in Marvel's 
arins when at last the servants caine, in 
nakwer to Wriothealey # continued ring- 
ing, and lifted her from where she was 
half stretched upon the ground, 

They bore her away and carried her up- 
stuirea to her chamber, and laid her on ber 
bed, where she lay inert, unconscious, 
jong after the arrival of the aoctor, who 
had been suminoned with all baate, 

Another was telegraphed for to town, and 
the whole bouse was in a commotion, 

Mra, Scarlett recovered consci usness 
later on, but was declared by the physi- 
clans to be in a very critical state, She 
went from one fit of tnsena@ibility Into 
anotner, and only as the cnill wray morn. 
ing broke rallied slightly. Marvel was 
with her then; and she appeared to know, 
and putout ber band fé6vly towards her. 
It waa the first sign she had given of 
knowing any one of those who stood 
around her. 

Tho guests staying at Grange Court faded 
nWwWay AS MWIIElY as Bhadows; Lhe presence 
of death scared them, and, besides, their 
Visite bad drawn to an ond, 

At last no one was lett in the house save 
Sir George Townshend —who would uot go 
In Spite of all his lady love's hints, who 
was disturbed by Mr«, Scariett’s bad taste 
in choosing ber house aa a bospltai— 
Wriothesiey, Marvel, and the Invalid, 

The condition of the alliog wotnao varied 
frou day to day. A nurse had been sent 
down froun town; but, when the parox yaues 
of pain which now followed one upon 
the other with startling and distressing 
frequency seized upou the patient, it was 
found that Marvel ouly bad the power to 


lips, the 
her brow; 
came A mreat 





soothe and cain her —#0 inuch #0 that the 
physicians looked round inatinetively for 
Lady Wrictiesley’s pale sad face and 
diight yirlish figure when the pain caught 
the wasted figurein the bed and rent her 
sore, 

Aud Marvel answored to their call, She 
Cluny, with «A persistency that aunoyed 
Cicely beyond tieasure, to the siek-roou, 
devoting herself, wih an eagerness that 
puzzled every oe but Wriothesley, to tbe 
irritable creature whom disease had 
brought from high entate to be low a4 any 
peasant born. 

Cicely remonstrated 
wildly, now angrily. 

Was she going to throw away her health, 
her beauly, for#® woman who bad scorned 
aud insulted her unceasingly so long as 
opportunity was yviven, and who was sale 
to do it aya I! @VOor 8h® rome trom her sick- 
c puch? 

tiuinanity 


with Marvel, now 


was 4 charming thing, no 
doubt—the forgiveness of trespass a duty; 
bul there was always a limit to all things 
-ong should draw the line at a certain 
point, or overwheliing ruin would be the 
CoONRECHanCE 


And Marve 


! would shake her head, and 


arnlie hie pale, Iritie wm mtaile tibat 
ti way rriacles f ‘OY lot lo ehanKe her atid 
ti er her; tut pot fe A ‘ tir or 
ix we i if RAKE thi Chat er 

Vy here me atricheu w ate bay, 
beywed however ol Cicely that «he 
outd Kemp W riothes out of t; bales 
presence toivht distert the sick w niall, 
she ead, But there was suc violent, if 
SUp press dd, amx oly In oer tone wm shies 
press toe tualtepon her that Cresaly eould 
nolhelp wendering allerwards if It were 
maitole that jealousy still reigned im that 


Zo ulie DOs on, 


Su6 Waseo far troubled ty Marvel'« ve 





Bet Hee about this thing that she even 
nentioued it to Wriothesley, being of 
opinion that tueh retiesne@ on certaln 
U6licate poluts ,6d tO a yrenmt deal of the 
v) rida morler, 

She watebed bin keenly a #he spoke, 
ani noliced bow his color changed, 

Toe truth was, be tad wuested long tie 
ore the freasou WOY 406 so sec uded herself 
—* y soe shrank trou ineeting b 

I laorrite'e rey ‘ iwhicn tad teen 

pared With such Venotie into their ears on 
lia chiens alleornu romeo WwW tetwe 
howand her like # biack ¢ 1, dtaaye 

‘ wis stole, 
Sie j o mieet hilt . ! 
n eye It i 
4 I 7 tia / = 
A 
4 4 er 
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We newer ueed the word while thou and I 
Walked « o8e together in life's working way 

There was no need for it, when hand and eve 
Might conteat and faithful, every day. 

Kut, now, with anguleh from a etricken heart, 
Mirwah’ Lery; the Lord beep wateh betwren 

Thy iife and mine, that death hath riven apart 
Thy life beyond the awful veil, unserer 

And my poor broken being, which muet @ ide 


meet, 


Through waye familiar to ae both, till death 
Shall. of a surety, lead me to thy le, 

ReyouTthe chance and change of mortal breath 
Mizpah' yea, love, In all my bitter pal 

I truest God kheepeth watelh tretwint ae twalr 


Foiled By A Woman. 


HY HMEKYE. 


CHAPTER JIL 


y! RHAPS Iwasa fool, Probably Mr. 

| Pullip would bave said that I was; but, 

with the fever ah touch of her hand on 

vine, and at theasightof the look of pas- 

sionate entreaty in her eyes, ny confidence 
in her returned, 

llers was a face for a nan to put his trust 
in; If she were in league with these men 
to rob and murder me—well, lehould pay 
formy eredality with ty life, that was 
all. 

It wasa heavy price; but, looking into 
her face, | was willing to risk it rather than 
foranke her, if she really needed my pro- 
tec ion, 

She seemed to breathe more freely after 
the young man had left the car; she 
leaned back In ber corner, and closed her 
rye, 

The big man gave himself a littie shake, 
and presently, on «#« very «light pretext, 
entered inte conversation with me, in CGer- 
nan, 

Hespoke littl English, he 
spoke no Frenoh, 

Tie girl opposite to me was intently 
watebful, I could see, by the occasional! 
quiver of the long lashes against her pale 
cheek; but abe did not join in the conversa- 
tion. 

Kefore very long I discovered my worthy 
friend inthe fur-coat was endeavoring to 
“purop’ me, It did not require very inuch 


sald, and I 


afroitness on iny part to make this dis- 
covery, for he was clumay in the eox- 
treine, 


I tound {it better to uphold the main facta 
otisy previous conversation with the young 
lady; so 1 let him imagine she waa iny #is- 
ter, and that she and | had been spending a 
couple of inonthe in Switzerland, 

‘Toe big nan looked extremely dissatis- 
fied withthe nature of iy replies, and 
presently dropped the conversation, as if it 
bored bin, 

The train rushed on through the dark. 
ness, the hissing and panting ef the engine 
benting in on our ears with dull monoton- 
ous regularity. 

Looking at ny watch, saw thatthe night 
wee far advanced, It was close upon four, 
At five weshould reach Parie, 

tu apite of iny Lest efforts to keep alert, | 
eta drowsiness creeping over ime, The 
ioanoin the fur coat was buried in slumber, 
his pendulous cheeks hanging against his 
tur eollar; only the girl sat up, erect and 
Vigilant, with wide-open eager glittering 
ey on, 

ller healthy color had faded, leaving her 
face very pale, 

Suill that deathly drowsiness was over- 
powerlngy me tinore and more; my head felt 
ne heavy as lead, wiv eyes would close in- 
voluntarily, while the panting noise of the 


enyine, and the stmooth rapid motion of 
tue train, seemed to lull me into uneon- 
oa IMTOO, 

fawoke with astart. The ecar-door had 
been opened, letting In a rush of the eold 


Hizghtair. The guard 
punch our ticketa, 

With hii entered the dark nan, who had 
elo the car bourse before, at the tirat station 
alier Dijon, 


was oomlnog in to 


ile dropped down moodily in’ the cor- 
nec, and spoke in a sharp surly tone co his 
friend, Who was stupid with sleep, like my- 
mel, 

“You have been asleep, George,” said the 
young lady brightly. ° 

“You, | believe | have,” | returned,rather 
shamefaced! y—“dozing, rather."’ 

The dark man looked at us inquisitively, 
then began to talk volubly to bis compan- 
tou, Who replied with more animation than 
he bad yet displayed, 

\ quarter to five. Well, 1 was sate now, 

nies hey theant to attack, and rob me, 
and silence me, all in a quarter of an bor, 
feould not help giving #« sigh of satisfac 
(ion as the train glided out of the darkness 
into the suburbs ef tne city, where here 
and there gliiminered the light oO: some 
early riser, 


| was woudering what was to bethe next 


epoke., She rolled up ber shawis aud rugs 
with the neat celeritv of an 
traveler, then turned to tne, 

‘We had better drive across the eity to 


the other station. Wil you get acab? | 
lw Stay with the luyyage the plat. | 
1 un.’ 
wanented, and nh another ninute we 
‘ e ata ' y 

x a stra yew ~ he 

atf yy g 

eU f oA 

5 lala er Alig ye ak 


but them,praying fervently that 1 
find them sa'e within the bag. 


“What shall we do? I 
longer.”’ 











, replied. 
julng a@ uiuder.”’ 
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in my hand, when shesaid very emphati- 
cally— 

“Leave it there. Do you think some one 
will run away with your precious surgical 
instruments? | assure you, you Over-prize 
them.” 

Aa she spoke, the younger man who had 
traveled with us turned and stared into ber 
face with a leer so rude that I could will- 
ingly have knooked bim down. She was 
deathly white, and as if ahe were on the 
point of ‘ainting. 

She rained her eyes beseechingly to mine, 
and | left my bag and went. 

Waslatool? Isthe man who trusta a 
woman alwaysa fool? If she and the bag 
were gone on my return, I could go and 
throw myself into the Seine, 

Perhaps | was suffering trom a mid-win- 
ter night's inadness; but,at all riske,l would 
trust her,! could net look into her face and 
doubt her, 

When I returned she was still standing 
there, mnotion|eas, in the garish lamp-light, 
and close by her was the dark man. My 
bag was on the top of the pile of lug- 


6. 

f they had changed ft, they had been 
very deft,tor there was the familiar “G,A.”’ 
in white letters on it. 

My companion spoke only once as we 
drove slowly across the city tothe northern 
station, 

“Do you think those men are following 
un?’ she asked, 


Was sheaspy, or some character imore 


or less suspicious, that I was thus aiding to 
escape? 
jJowels entailed, I should rather have en- 
Joyed the situation. 


Kut forthe responsibility those 


Aw it was, [ could think of nothing else 
might 
We had halfan hour to wait before the 
Cala train leit. 


my companion; she looked #0 wan in the 


early, worning light,and she was trembling 


froin head bo foot, 
She assented, but she could not eat; she 
merely sipped her coflee,and then sudden- 


ly set down her cup, and looked past me 
with terror-stricken 6yenr, 
I had wny back tothe door; but in the 


mirror opposite I saw the two men who had 
traveled with us during the night advance 
boldty into the room, 


“They have tollowed us!’ she gasped. 
can bear this no 


‘Do not be afraid,” | said reassuringly. 


‘Tl will take care of you,”’ 


The two nen sat down at a small table 


just behind us, well witbin varshot of our 
conversation, 


I ale my breakfast in silence, wondering 


what wastne purmehment for assisting «# 


criminal to escape, and what would be- 
Home Of iny sisters and Jack if | were 
sentenced to penal servitude for ten or 
twenty years, 

“If you get into the car,’’ | said, as the 
train was about to start, “I will stand at 
the door, and see that at least they do not 


travel in the same car with us,”’ 

Nhe obeyed in silence, I lighted a cigar, 
and stood at the car-door, smoking, until 
the guard caine along the platform, slam- 
ining the doors, 

At the last moment I jumped in, and, 
looking Out of the window, saw the train 
glide past the two men, who were in #arn- 
est conversation, the younger man look- 
ing fiercely angry, and tne burly old 
fellow in the fur coat seeming hopelessly 
dejected, 

‘We have left them behind!"’ 1 said tri- 
ulphantly, turning to companion, 

“Toank Heaven!’’ she said earnestly. 
‘Now that weare alone,’ she added, “I 
willexplain my oonduct of last night, 
which | am sure you must think needs ex- 
planation,”’ 

**You look sorely in need of rest,’’ [ re- 
inarked, as sbe paused. “And you did not 
touch # morsel of break fast.”’ 

“TL could not,’ she said feverish!y—not 
with those terrible men close te me, 
Thank Heaven, that weary awful night is 
over at last!"’ 

She seemed to be too agitated to say more 
justther, Whenwe had left Paris be- 
hind, and the train was rushing along 
through green pasture-lauds, on which the 
sunshine lay warinly, and the sky was 
blue and cloudless, she roused herself and 
spoke, 

‘Leaving Vallorbes last night, after the 
luggage was examined I got into the com- 
partinent where those two taen were, I 
did not like their looks; but there was no 
tine #0 change cars, and I reflected ‘that if 
they made themseel ves disagreeable I could 
change at the next station. Thev did not 
however take any notice of me, and I 
fell ainused at my own nervousness, § | 
soon discovered they were speaking in 
Russian,” 

“You know 


Russian?’ { said admir- 


| inglv. 


“Yes; | lived some years in Russia,’ she 
“LT then found they were plan- 


“A iuurder!’’ | axclaimed, 


“Yes; they were planning to murder 


} you.’’ 
scene in the drama, when the young lady | 


I stared at her, wondering if, after all, 


| she were simply « lunatic. 
experienced | 


“You think ne mad,’ ahe said. “I am 
not, though once or twice last night 1 telt 

| nearly @o,'’ 
“But bow did you know they were 


speaking of me?" 1 asked, 
nv excitement. 


stammering in 


“Listen, and 1 will tell youall. The old 
nal the fur coat had come from Geneva 
Va rbes earlier in the day,to wait 

r,.wi had telegraphed tol 1 ir 
sa | ld was roses an 
asalielie and wat lto know what was 











l suggested breakfast to - 





1 to do? 





**4T will tell you,’ said the other curtly. 
‘There is a hundred thousand roubles’ 
worth of jewels in this train. They are at 
present in the hands of a solitary man, an 
Englishman. My plan is this, After we 
leave Dijon——’ 

‘“*Take care! 
understand what we are saying?’ 
rupted the elder man. 

“*Pshaw! When does an English- 
woman know any language but her own, 
least of all Russian? Ll shall try her any 
way.’ 

“Hestood up, and came towards me, 
politely raising his hat. He addressed me 
in Russian; | shook my head, Next he 
tried Gertran; | again shook my head. 
Then be spoke in French; I answered that 
readily, as though rather pleased to under- 
stand him at last. A trivial discussion 
about the window being open or shut took 
lace between us, and then he retired to 
bisenenes, 

***You see | was right,’ he went on, still 
speaking in Russian, ‘She knows nothing 
but a smattering of French.’ 

“*Well, about the jewels?’ said the other 
eagerly. 

“*My plan is, when we leave Dijon, to 
change cars, The gentlemanin cherge of 
the jewels is in a smoking-car just behind 
us, There is no stopping for an bour after 
we leave Dijon; but we do not touch him 
until after we pass Flavigny. Then we 
have two good hours—time enough to throt- 
tle the fellow, cut his throat, to make sure 
be will never vane J us, pitch bitin out of 
the car, leave the train at the junction for 
Fontainebleau, make our way down to 
Marseilles, and get off to Algiers, A hun- 
dred thousand roubles is worth leaving 
your beloved Geneva for—is it not?’ 

“The other replied, with a dreadful oath, 
that it was,’’ 

‘But neanwhile, how did you know or 
guess it wos of ne these nen were speak- 
ing’’’ I asked. 

‘“‘T am coming to that,’’ she said. ‘The 
elder man inquired how the other had come 
by his information, He replied thata friend 
of his, in the employment of a German 
named Heffiner, in Lausanne, bad given 
him abint, and would of course expect 
sone reward for his pains. An Enoglish- 
man had arrived at Lausanne that morn- 
ing, and had received from Herr Heffiner 


Does that girl over there 
inter- 


these jewelsin a simall case, The Eng- 
lishman had placed the case in a small 
hand-bag which he carried, and had left 


Lausanne iminediately, on his way back to 
London, 

“Suddeniy [thought of vou. I remem- 
bered your having mentioned that vou had 
only croseed the mountains on your way 
to Lausanne that very morning. IT was 
surprised at any one arriving from such a 
distance at eleven in the morning leaving 
again at five; [ also remeinbered your 
evident contusion at the idea of submitting 
your bag for examination by the customs 
oflicers; also that you had no other luggage 
than the bag. 

“Presently I found out that, in knowing 
your appearance, | possessed an advantage 
over these nen, The younger man had 
failed to see you at Lausanne. Hefliner’s 
clerk had told him about you and the dia- 
monds only about halt an hour before the 
train left. tHe wentto Heffiner’s office in 
the hope of seeing you, but you had left. 
As Herr Heftiner came unexpectedly into 
the office, he had to leave without getting 
a clear description of your personal appear- 
ance, 

“The elder inan appeared to be very 
angry atthis, and denounced the whole 
allair as «& wild-goose chase. Were they to 
go from oar to car, and kill every English- 
nan they found? Forhis part, he knew 
there were tour or five Englishinen in the 
train; one could not travel far without 
ineeting them, and they generally showed 
tight too, 

“*Then you 
younger nan. 

«No, Lam not afraid,’ his companion 
answered; ‘but I should tike to tackle the 
right man at the first go.’ 

**l ran up against the fellow I have my 
eye ou,’ remarked the otber; ‘I watched 
Lhe passengers one by one tiling into the 
douane at Vallorbes, When this tellow was 
coming out, l knocked against bim and 
inmanaged to feel that there was something 
both hard and heavy in his bag. I watebed 
him into the train, and he is now sitting 
quietly in @& sSmoking-compartment close 
by, ready to our hand.’ 

‘Is he armed?’ quickly asked the elder 
man, 

‘Tl really can’t say,’ replied the other, 
with ® shrug of his shoulders. ‘Are you 
alarmed?’ 

***No,’ said the man in the fur coat; ‘but 
pistol-shots make a noise, and altract atten- 
UOn 48 # yeneral rule,’ 

“*Wewon't give him time to use his 
pistol, if he has one; but he hasn’t,’ return- 
ed bis companion. “The English are fool- 
hardy.’ 

‘*“Toen they relapsed into silence, and I 
Satin my corner, panic-stricken. What was 
‘The train rushed on through the 
darkness, every moment carrying you 
nearer to your doom. Should I appeal to 
the police at Dijon?) That would not do, 
Could | warn you? I really felt I was go- 
Ing inad, At last the expedient which I 
afterwards adopted flashed upon my mind. 
lL was determined to save you, ( 
boldly to iny ear, and entered 
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the two men; the other was walking on the 
platform, As he saw ime lean forward and 
open the door for you, he leaped into the 
car,and told the other you was coming; but 
when he beard us yon together so 
familiarly be seemed puzzled. 

“He rapidly explained matters to the 
elder man, who evidently did not under- 
stand English. Every syllable we spoke 
he translated tothe other. Then when I 
asked you how you had passed your surgi- 
cal instruments at the douane, he swore 
aloud, and said you were not the man after 
all, and told bis companion that we had 
apoken of baving been in Switzerland two 
months, 

“When tne train reached Flavigny, and 
he stood up abruptly to leave the car, I 
nearly shrieked aloud in my terror, I 
thought he Lad seen through the whole 
matter, and was going to kill you. {t was 
absurd of me, for I might have known he 
would not attack you in a station. Then 
the other entered into conversation with 
youin Gerinan. } did not join in it,es I bad 
before pretended that I did not understand 
German. However, 1 soon found that he 
was questioniug you. 

“Just before we reached Paris the young 
man came back. He had gone from car to 
car, and could find no one who at all 
answered to the description be had received 
from Herr Heftiner’s clerk—no one except 
you, he added, with « tierce glance in your 
direction, 

‘“‘] was terrified. I bad hoped tbat all 
danger would be past on reaching Paris; 
but now, if his suspicions were again 
aroused, and he discovered we were but 
strangers to each other, what was to hinder 
him trom following you to the other ata- 
tion, and carrying out his murderous in- 
tention? [felt toostupid and dazed after 
the long night of terror to make any ex- 
planation to you as we drove across Paria; 
besides, I bad an idea they were following 
us, and might overbear, which was utterly 
absurd; but I was too alarmed to act rea- 
sonably.”’ 

‘*Reasonably!” I cried, overcome by the 
girl’s story. ‘Why, you acted like a beroine 
—nobly! You saved tny life by your cour- 
age—your presence of mind! How can I 
thank you? When I think of what you 
have undergone this night, of what you 
have done tor me, and consider how I 
thought at Dijon that those men had 
been iimpertinent to you, and that you 
were throwing yourself upon my _ protec. 
tion——”’ 

“Did you think that?”? she asked, smmil- 
ing. ‘I am used to protecting myself,” she 
added, ‘J suould be rather badly off if I 
could not do so much,’’ 

**You looked surprised just now when I 
told you that I knew f.ussian,” she ob- 
served presently. ‘My tather died when! 
was fifteen, leaving iny wother very poor, 
with myself and Mary, iny sister, to pro- 
vide fur. My uncle sent ime to school at 
Dresden for three years, and from there I 
went to Russia as governess in a wealthy 
Russian tamily. My uncle died lately,and 
left my mother comfortabiy off, so I am 
going to live home, I went to Lausanne 
from Russia, in charge of two of ny pupils 
who were going to school there, That is all 
I bave to tell.’’ 

At Calais a heavy wet sea-fog made us 
shiver as we hastened on board the boat. 
Again and again I mentally went over the 
bewildering events of the past night. 

When we reached Dover the girl reap- 
peared on deck, looking very pale and 
weary. 

We had come but at half-speed through 
the fog,so the short wintry day was waning 
as we sped past the misty hop-fields of 
Kent. 

My companion was evident!y almost ex- 
hausted; she seemed disinclined to speak, 
and lay back in her corner of the car witb 
closed eyes. 

My ticket was for Cannon Street, and 
bers for Charing Crosa: 

Eager as I was to reach the otlice of my 
employers, [asked ber if 1 mignt not go 
with her to Charing Cross; for 1 was really 
anxious about her, she looked so very 
weary und faint. 

“They will meet me,’’ she said, as I 
urged her to let ine accompany her. 

‘“(jood-bye, then,’ I said reluctantly, 
holding her hand in mine in farewell. “We 
shall tweet again soon.’’ 

It was not till the bansom had carried ne 
hal!-way to Messrs, Mervyn’s office, that 1 
suddeniy remembered I did not even know 
her name, 

Ten minutes later I was in the inner 
sanctum,and Mr. Philip was going overthe 
jewels, withouta sign of emotion on nis 
calin itn passive face, 

Mr. Mervyn, swinging his gold eye- 
glasses judicaliy, tooked on, a8 diamonds, 
rubies, snd emeralds gieamed and glittered 
in the lamnp-ligbt on the table, 

“Ali right—all perfectly right,” said Mr. 
Philip at last, closing the case, and look- 


ing up. “We have to thank you, Mr. 
Adams,” 

“You have shown that vou merit our en- 
tire confidence,” remarked bis brother 
graciously. 

Both were men of few words, I knew, 


though they said little, that henceforth | 
was a made man. 

On reaching home I naturally related my 
adventures to the girls and Jack. TheV 


| were as properly thrilled as I could desire 
|} them to 


be, and even the phlegmatic 
Fraulein, who had stayed with us and look- 
ed after us all since my mother’s death, 
dropped her knitting, and ejaculate’, 
“Mein Gott!’’—an expression she had neve’ 


been known to use before, 
* . . * e * 
We shall meet again soon,” I had sa 
to her—-to that fair brave woian wh 
i saved iny life—as | parted with her 





















































misty February evening. 

Another February bad come and gone 
since then, and it was June now, and yet | 
had never met her since, 

How to seek ber I know not,and yet I- 
could never be bappy again until 1 had 
tound her. 

Alice, my elder sister, married, Jack 

sed his examination for the Civii Ser- 
vice brilliantly, and the Messrs, Mervyn 
appointed me,at a largely increased salary, 
to the position of senior clerk, in the roow 
of Mog gs deceased; but none of these things 
seemed to interest me much. 

Of what use was anything, 80 long as 1 
did not know where she was? 

I had long held tothe delusion that my 
reason for wishing to see her again wasonly 
that I wanted te thank her for all she had 
done for ine; butone day f[ learned that 
this was not all for which I desired to find 
her. 

Suddenly, in the street, I catne upon a 
lady walking with a gentleman, and at the 
tirat giance I thought it was she. 

The herce pang of jealousy that seized 
iny beart at the same moment lingered 
with me loug after I had discovered my 
inistake and gone on iny way, 

W bat if | should tind her again, only to 
discover that she wasthe wile of another? 
And yet, itl tound her unmarried, was 
there the vestige of a hope for me? 

One lovely June day I took Polly, and 
two litthe cousins, down to Hampton 
Court. Thechildren ran about the place 
inerrily, and Polly relapsed into childhood 
whilst with them, 

They strayed off somewhere, leaving ne 
seated in one of tue windows overlooking 
the park, and growing half drowsy in 
the sunshine which was pouring in so 
warinly. 

Presently I heard girlish laughter, and 
the sound of light footsteps coming along 
the polisbed floor. 

i looked round, and along the corridor I 
saw, cOMing towards ine, two girlish fig- 
ures gracefully dancing, heedless of tne 
inemory of all the dead kings and 
‘queens whose royal feet had passed this 
way. 

tyreathless and laughing,the girls waltzed 
into the room where I sat; then, seeing 
ine, they hastily stupped the performance, 
and endeavored to pass on with dignity. 
Ll sprang towards them with # cry of de- 
tight, seizing the hands of the younger and 
taller girl. 

“Tt is you—it is you!” I cried, unable 
ia my joy to say anything more coher- 
ent. 

A vivid color flushed ber cheeks; she en- 
deavored to withdraw her hands trom my 
eager grasp. 

Mary,’ sbe said, turning to ber compan- 
ion, who looked unteignedly alarmed, “this 
is ‘George!’ "’ 

Then she had not forgotten me.I thought 
mournseallOoal ly. 

“Oh! said Mary, as if greatly eniight- 
ened, 

You see, I was a governess all the time 
[ was young,’ said iny capive apologeti- 
‘ally; “*that’s why I romp and dance @ lit- 
tle now,.’’ ’ 

| tried to tell her how I had longed to 
find her and thank ber. 

“There was nothing to thank me for,”’ 
she said, blushing, 

Then we walked along through the palace 
together, Polly having come up and been 
introduced. 

“All L knew of vou was that I bad called 
you George,’’ said my fair companion, 
“because ‘G’ was the firs letter on your 
bag.’ 

‘And you were right,” I answered; 
“George is tiny naine. | was so surprised 
wien you used it that night.” 

I discovered that ber name was Lilias 
Surton, and she lived at Twickenham. 1 
soon found my way there, 

Mrs, Burton received me with grace- 
ful dignity. Mary and [ soon became 
friends; but Lilias frigidly kept me at 
arin’s length. 

Tuére was another ma'e visitor at the cot- 
tage besides mnyseli—a Mr. Ronald Clarke, 
laistiked wim excessively—not so TLilias 
however; she and he appeared to be on ex 
cellent terms, 

Mary and | werethown together a good 
leul. Liiked her very well indeed, and 
she was pleasant and agresable; Sut I loved 
her: ig+r, and it pained and grieved m> to 
ve ip cored by ..er. 

Ove evening | tound myself strolling in 
the garden with Lilias, Mary’s white 
dress was to be seen under the trees by 
ihe river-side, and Clarke was seated near 
her. 

“Shall we go to the others?” asked Lilias 
abruptly. 

“Tuey don’t want us,’ I replied. 

“No, [don’t suppose they do,’’ she an- 
swered, ‘Don’t you think Mary is look- 
lug much Stronger tuan wen you first saw 

1er?”? 

“Yes,” | replied, ‘she has lost the fragile 
look she used to bave.” 

“so Ronald thinks too,’ sue observed 
thoughvully. 

“He ought to be a better judge,” I said 
stiffly; “ne a8 an older triend than | 
am, ” 

“Do you like Ronald, Mr. 

“16d demurely. 
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bim made you so unkind to me?”’ I asked 
boldly. 

“I thought you liked Mary too,” she 
faltered. 

Wé walked slowly on in silence, my 
heart beating quickly. Presently I took 
Lilias’s dear hand, and held it fast in 
mine, 

‘*Lilias,”’ Teaid abruptly, though softly, 
*] love you!” 

“You always seemed to like being with 
Mary best,’’ «be murmured, 

“You al wavs seemed to like being with 
Clarke best,’’ I retorted. ‘Lilias—dear 
Lilias—I have loved you ever since that 
February night! I bave again and again 
apathematized tiny own stupidity in letting 
you go from me, as did then. You might 
have Deen a little gentle to me wuen I did 
discover you, and not made me want to 
pitch Clarke Into the river,” 

“Ronald is a'much bigger mean than you!” 
she interposed softly. “Why, lau oeariy 
48 tall as you!’’ 

“What nonsense you are talking, my 
darling!’ I said, boldly encircling her waist 
with my arw. “Ronald isa handsome fel- 
low,superior to ine in every way. But what 
I want to know is, which do vou like tue 
best— Ronald or ine?’ 

‘Ronald,’ she said perversely; Lheu,turn- 
ing suddenly to me, with her lovely face 
agiow—“I do not like sou at all, George, 
you stupid fellow—I love you!” 

We were wwarried the following May, It 
wasa quiet wedding, with the Fraulein, 
and Jack, and Polly, and Alice and ber 
husband,to represent ny side of the house; 
and Mr. and Mrs, Ronald Clarke to repre- 
sent the bride's family. 

When we returned to the cottage, after 
the ceremony, there lay upou the table 
a #wmali red morocco case, Lilias opened 
it. 

Within, on a background of pale-blue 
Satin, lay a beautiful necklet of pearls, and 
accompanying It was a note containing good 
wishes and compliimentstroim Mr, and Mre, 
Philip Mervyn. 

We passed our honeymoon in Switzer- 
land. 

I had said that night in the train that, the 
next ume we went there,it should be in the 
summer, And | kept my word. 

[THE END.] 
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A Norwegian Wedding. 





months may notluprobably have an 
opportunity of seeing a country wed- 
d.og, with its interesting display of quaint 
costumes, 
Such was my good fortune when I stayed 
tor a few days at Odde, atthe head «f the 


Ha:rdanger tiord. 
Tine Mardangor dietrtot te netted for tue 


bright costume of the women. Their every 
day dress 18 Btrikluy, DUL al Weddings they 
excel themselves, 

On ordinary oceasions they wear a dark 
blue skirt made of cloth woven in the cot 
tages, a white smock or shirt with tull 
Sleeves, apd finished with» little mat em- 
broidery or crochet Work, and a@ fitting 
bodice of searlet cloth, cut open tothe waist 
in front, the orening filled in with a piece 
ot beaded embrcidery. 

A beaded veltis work round the waist, 
and a silver brooch at the throat, te 
whole forming a Singularly bright and 
pretty costume. 

Unmarried women wear their bairin two 
olaits down the back, Gul married Women 
wear a huge cap twnade to stand out with 
paste board, 

‘These caps are wooderful structures, al 
most tipossible to deseribe. Toey are 
starched and stiflened in sora6 Way tn 
washing, and are then pressed over layers 
olthin twigs in such « tanner that the 
twigs act aS an italian tron and rit?’ the 
suriace of the caps till it has somewhat the 
appearance of corduroy. 

The cap siaide cut several inches on 
either sids ol the bead, and tapers eradua 
iv to a point about half wey down the 
back. 

Tue whole costume is especially becom 
ing to the fine matroniy fiyures 
that abound in this part of the country. 
Norwegian wornen seein to linprove as 
they grow older, and the faces Of tuiddle- 
aved women a6 fuil of kindituess® and 
dignity. 

On tne dayon which try visit to Olde 
came W& au end I had « gitopee, if not of a 
wedding i'self, at least of the arrival of the 
bridal purty. 

Along tue tiord came a large boat, pulled 
by 81x #(0UL varanien, and tis+kKing Is 44 
through the water in avery dill 6nt &ty @ 
irom (he erawling pace Cusbeuary to Nor 
weygian boals on Ordinary cecasious, An 
drew nearer we Could Bee Liat, bes des 
the platoly clad men and the white 
capped women, tuere were two brides © 
board, 

Tue whole village,nesdle 8 to say,turn d 
Out to 866 the SB wu, Aud «a pretty scene 
lormned by the groups of women and gir *, 
their white caps and scarlet bodives shintog 
in the sun, 

As I stood among the crowd and notice ! 
the details of their dress, 1 was #truck wit 


\iseesi to Norway in the summer 


[xces and 


the neatness and finish of it at ’ 
care whieh 18 ¢ i y atow “(04 
details, 

One old dame wore the usual dark biue 
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EVENING POST. 


ing out of fashion, is made from a kina of 
‘“stagehorn’’ moss, which grows freely on 
the bill sides, 

In all these things Norway Its a century 
behind time, Wool is spun, woven, dved, 
and made Into clothes in the cottages, The 
spinning-wheel, which we associate more 
with fairy tales or with pantomime repre- 
sentations of the Sieeping Beauty, is a com- 
mon bousehold institution to Norway, The 
bright-faced daughter or the landlord at 
Oude took me one day, at mny request, 
to a cottage to see spinning and weav- 
ing. 

A stout, fair-baired girl was at the wheel, 
and quickly spun an even thread as I stood 
by. 

Then the girla insisted thatthe American 
lady should try,and according! v,amid their 
ringing iaugbter, | produced a horrible 
tangle, which I would fain have dignitied 
by the name of thread, 

But to raurn tothe bridal party, whose 
boat is now touching the land, The two 
brides and their lady friends are handed 
out by the boatman, and then, with some 
show of fuss and jimportance, there are 
lifted out of the boat sundry odd-lcoking 
boxes, whose purpose and contents | was 
ata loss to divine, 

Then the whole party stand atill solemn- 
ly, each bridegroom baving bis bride on 
hie arin, and the fiddler taces them and 
strikes up a tune, 

He beats his foot on the ground and 
scrapes away at bis curious instrament, a 
kind known as the “Hardanger violin, 
and reeisoutlively Norwegian tunes, They 
were strange aira to me, bul L itmagine 
they were “hallings’ or perhaps marches, 
Ido not know why this) pause was made; 
perhaps to give tine to the clargvinan, wh 
was expected every moment by the 
steamer, the steamer which unfortunately 
wasto oarry ine and my triends away. 
However, the pause gave ine an oppor 
tunity of noticing the brides and their 
dresses, 

They both wore the huge ungainly crown, 
which is to the Norwegian bride what the 
wreath of orange blossoms is lo her Amer!i- 
can sister, 

The dark blue skirt was for this oceasion 
replaced by one of bright searlet, embroid 
ered with a bold pattern in wool uear the 
hem, 

The full white shirt remained «as usual, 
but the bodice was a mars of beadwork, 
while the belt was made of massive links 
of silver, 

Large silver ornaments dany!led from the 
side of the crown, but whether affixed to 
the crown orto the ears Teould mot tell; a 
iarge silver broocu was worn at the throat, 
and each bride had a tine muslin apron 
witha pretty piece of needlework let in, 
after tue Norwegian fashion, near the 


hem. 
The pattarme of thie vrorle, weiktots be pose 


erally crochet, are retmnarkably good, and 
the crochet washes adimirably. 

The brides Wore their hair banging down 
their backs, and one officious bridesmaid | 
noticed taking great pains lo prevent the 
brides’ locks trom veing blown about by 
the wind, 

1 looked at their faces, but in this instance 
there was littietouadimire, One was) outy, 
but the other was ftairl\ advaread tn 
life, and neither could be ealled’ preuy. 1 
luagine that marriages in’ Norway have 
often to be postponed for a long tine until 
a vacant farun Or boumestead falls totheturn 
of the young couple, 

OO} the bridegrooins there is little to be 
said. ‘They were plain, honest looking f 
iows, dr, seed almost @xactiy like BaAliors, 
except for a broad soll wideawake hat, Phe 
kneebvreeches fastened with silver buttons 
ormerly worn in the couutry, are last dis- 
Appearing froin the peasarnitn’ costumed and 
p ain blue coal, jacket, and trousers are now 
geveraliy worn, 

Tue men look exactly like Inglishinen 
of tue northern counties, with their tar 
hair and, as we should say, lonylish cast of 
teatures, 

3ul now the possession begins to move 
I Their Gddler leadathe way, #t pias 

ud the bridal party sets ou 
thecnurch, 

And the same tine the hhiatia f 
at aiwmer is beard, and the ves mie 
t> the short jua 
n ede d on tne - Hep shores f tive rd. Vi 
servyinan, Atal, Mie Ki 
off the t oat, « 

Au oe Woe 868 NO more Of Lie we i 
Coremouye 

They will dance the “ha y’ ‘ 
to-night wearet id, rors t 

4 freVeisbup orlhree@ nights thal we Ties 
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Scientific and Useful. 


WAGON-AXLES. —Lard Ia not suitable as 
a lubricator tor axles of wagons, a8 it is wai 
to loosen the spokes, Wood tar is still 
large’ y used, and tallow is al<o an import- 
ant ingredient, two parts of ta'low, one of 
tar, and one of castor ail being consl iered 
excellent. 

SILVER AND Eaa.—The aulpbur in the 
velk of eggs, it may not be generally 
known, acts chemically on silver spoons, 
turning them biack, and torming a s#ul- 
phide of silver that cannot be removed 
without taking off the surface of silver, 
thus rapidly wearing away the apoon. 

PoLisHing Powpgrr.—Into a tub of 
water pour ascutilefal of coal ashes, and 
when well stirred up, pour off the turbid 
water and let itsettie, The finer the sedi. 
ment the tiner the powder, When the sed- 
iment has settled pour off the water, dry 
the powder, and box for use. This i# good 
for wood, tin, steel knives: and torks, tut 
too rough tor silver: whiting is suitable tor 
that 

FirneMAN'S 'leLMEtT.—A new helmet for 
firemen has been invented in Bremen. tt 
econsi-ts principally of a copper mask, 
which is very tight. The wearer's nome, 
mouth, and eyes receive through an india 
rubber tube a constant stream ot pure air, 
which leaves the helmet by an opening ep 
posite the eves and prevents the entrance 
of smoke, The helmet has been practical 
ly tested and isto be used by the Bervin 
firemen, itis said, ’ 

ArmnMy RALLOONS Balloons cdeatined 
forthe Italian army in Africa, were tried 
recently in the presence ot several Freneh 
and English officers and aeronauts. One 
isto be used at night, and carries « lamp 
equal to seventy candles in power, Each 
balloon, with its appurtenances, ia coiled 
upinabox and placed ina tour-wheeled 
vehicle, at the back of which tea pulley 
which lets out the cable and acts as an an- 
chor, The cables are interlaced with wires, 
which enable telephonic and telegraphic 
communication to be kept up with the aero- 
nauts. As Waler is #earce in the Soudan, 
where the balloons will be used, a genera- 
Ung machine tor theinanufa tureo! bydreo 
gen gas will be established at Naples, and 
the gas will be packed in ateel tubes, and 
carried away for caumpaign purposes, Forty 
tubes will suffice for the inflation of the 
balloons, ‘The recent experiment was auc. 
cesstul, the balloons being worked by six 
mien, 

<< 


Farm and ibarden. 


To PRESERVE EGGs.—Sogk thir canine 
«ot theres ee Oo WO PATLONS OF Walter in an earth- 











enware jar; stir occasionally for two days; 
putin the eggs to within three inches of 
the surface, 

Saur.—Salt should be placed where all 
kinds of stock Can pot it. At thist season, 
when green food is becoming plentiful, 
sat will be found exellent, awit well often 
prevent bowel diseases and stave off injury 
from the yout grass, 

RoACILES Houses may be efleetually 
cleared of cock-roaches by ao miuxture of 
equal parts of red lead, Indian meal ana 
molasses, made into «a thick batter and 
placed in a plate on the floor over night 
Pe dose must be repeated several tinnes, 

CORNSTALKS A Weaetern farmer states 
that he easily prepares his) cornstalke tor 
ows by running them thorough a thrash 
invoimachine, by whieh they are tera inte 
sh7ec8, the straw carrier Gepositing theron 
in the mow, where they are to be stored 
tor winter teed 

Lice \ good way topet rid of teow on 
the hen house is to thoroughly saturate 
every yp lion With strony bolling HOmpmtidds, 
tirst adding #w pint of Kerosene to every 


buecketot tee sude. It should te toreed 
ntoevery creck and erevice and aleo on 
fthe roof, as well as ri tiie 
' places r 
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TERMS OF SUBACHKIPTION. 
(IN ADVANCE. ) 





1 Oopy Ome V OOF... . «nec cnn ee ceeen cence a 

2 Coples Ome VOOr..  . once. ccece cc cc cn nes “ 

4 Oopies Une Year, and Une wo getier-aop of 
CRED ccceccccess ccccccccococ cocces ce eu 


10 Copies One Year, and (ne Ww getter-up of 
GED cceneecadedicens ct0c+ cccecccesonsenees cceccces 1 @ 
Additions lo Clabes can be made atany time during 

the year at same rate. 

It le not required (hat all the members of a Cloth be 
al the same postofiice, 

Hemit ty Postal Urder, Ioetal Nete, Draft, Cie « 
or Kegistered Letter. 


Always enclose postage for correspondence reuir- 
ing separate repiy, wlneure response, 


Advertising rates furnished on applica- 
tien. 


Address ai! letters to 


THE SATURDAY ZVERIBW PONT, 
-Phlladeiphia, Pa. 


Pobiication Office, TH Mansom St 





Taking Hold 


yrent 


Aright. 
majority of people 
the ventier se, 


Pine and espe 
ire filled 


cially those of 


With vast hopes and aspirations, but for all 


useful purposes out of the ordinary rut { 


of 
Phey 
are anxiousto make their influence te ll in 


lite they are practically very feeble 


some direction or other upon theirtime and 
surroundings, and they would fain embody 
in some distinet 


form of their 


good own 
best feelings and convictions. 

To such hopes and aspirations theywould 
appear to be born, and they are often in 
tensified by the passing day; but the pos 
sessors are saddened by the thought of how 
much there is to do, and how weak the in 
dividual is in front of the sum of it all 

But 


power may be soil! 


each one has power, though that 


That power may be 


putin force and utilized if 


the will is not 


Aifficulty of 
getting a fulcrum for the leverof influence 


and the apparent impossibility ot taking 


paralyooed hefore the eeoming 


nold of that lever aright With courage 
comes an opening way and a growing 
force ; 


No one can completely live to self: no 
pot even as an anchorite or 


a dweller in 
caves and dens of the earth; still less can 
those who live in a world of lite and civi 
hzed progress, for exch 


has # stuke in the 


community, and each is helped 


or harmed 
The 
the 


by those who live around srunllest 
nfl i« ’ los t { 
l uence not lost, and Hoportant 


of intluence that shall 


matter is the kind 


be exerted 


But how and in 


What direction to 
Phat is the question The convic 


| 
Inte the mind that there is 


Work to le ¢ Tit 


influ 
ches 
ome 
" 


here and now, but. the 


48 Stromp, if net 


prrwe rlesanes 
. 


OL responsibility 
llow can I Wilieh ait Wenuk, ¢ AnVt! 4 
worth wh 
3 sons pay the tax of fear, and ce 
termination wanbetion snd) benevolence 
slike are repressed The w hole social r 
ie Rp preres © Var Cen { fish con 
thi but they nk that the Y can noth 
ny, aud go they lown with helpless 
hands 
In the sud pull of contlicting a 
terest they see no room for that helpful en 
eavor which in vhter hours seemed ao 
wommtbyle a! ® 15 y It thie li ist ot 
traitorous doubts they cannot even see the 
handle of the lever by which the wrong is 
t ‘ irle ! the limbo ot delusik ns 
Inu the meantime i the par wisdom 
{ ‘ NV tial thers 


id that Apparently feeble folke 


linve lee 4 to do bots little in the way 
¢ at y me smal) section of our life out 
a @heas ante § Seewe 

! miry pp I ase and deyracing 
‘ n Kr Wenkness has arisen 
airetis ‘ i i v a! nadeavor 
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| Someone has said that it is 
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infinite relations and immeasurable influ 
ence upon things far and wide 

Now, herein lies the whole secret of tak - 
ing hold aright, fer it begins with the In- 


finitely little as a foundation tor the infil 


nitely great. Such little things are not 
trifles 

It may be quite true that ‘those who be- 
BLOW much application on trifling 
things become generally incapable of great 
ones,’ and it may be also quite true that 

Those who place their affections st first 
on trifles for amusement, will find those 
trifles become at last their most serious 
concerns;’’ but small things in this direc 
tion are as seeds for future growth. 

It the faculty of power is not large, the 
lever of influence should be grasped with 4 
will, and with both bands, 80 to say; but 
it ought to be done steadily, and without 
aoxiely 


too 


The tone of mind is of vital importance, 
not work that 
kills, but the pace at which the work is 
carried on; and there can be no doubt that 
worry iss great # hindrance as fearful 
neces 

healthy in almost 
like 


rust upon the mower’s scythe, while it is a 


Steady application is 


every realm of labor, but worry 14 


patent fact that it is not the revolving that 
destroys the machinery, but the continued 
friction of the parte 

Fear, we are told, secretes 


acids; and, 


| surely, anxiety must do the same, tor they 


are near akin to one another; whereas the 


| labor that we love brings forth the sweet 
| juices of life. 


Then even the defects, the infirmities, 
the limitations of provide the 
means of taking hold aright. Tadividual 
has built many schools; indi- 
vidual pain bas raised many hospitals, and 
individual want has forwarded many a 
progressive movement. Thus ignorance 
blossoms into knowledge, pain is the cause 


existence, 


iynorance 


of pleasure, and want is the source ot 
plenty. Much depends on taking hold 
aright 

te dl -_ 


Ler us consider that youth is of no long 


and that in mature age, when the 
olacell 
phantoms of delight dance no more about 


duration 
CHD Meteo ite oh tetas y oceans, and 
us, we shall have no more cotnforts but the 
esteem of wise men and the means of do- 
ing good. Let ua therefore stop, while to 
stop isin our power; let us live as men 
who are sometimes to grow old, and to 
whom {ft will be the most dreadful ot all 
evils to count their past) years by follies, 
and to be reminded of their former 


by the 


luxu 


riance of health only maladies 


which riot bas produced. 


PHeRne is none 80 innocent as not to be 
evil spoken of; none 80 wicked as to want 
There are too many 
who condemn the just, and not s few who 
justity the wicked, I often hear both envy 
snd flattery speaking falsehoods, of myselt 


all commendation, 


to myself; and may not the like tongues 


| perform the jike tasks of others to others? 


1 will know others by what they do them 
selves; but not learn myself by what J 
| hear of others I will be caretul of mine 


own actions, not creduloas of others’ rela 


tions 

InvrpeLiry and Faith look through the 
but at contrary 
Infidelity looks through the wrong 


same perspective glass, 


end of the glass, and therefore aces those 
objects near which are atar off, and makes 
great things little—diminishing the great 


st spiritual blessings and removing far 
evils. Faith looks at 
the right end, and brings the blessings that 
tar off in time to our eye, and 
multiplies God's mercies, which, inthe dis- 


from us threatened 


are close 


tance, lost their greatness 


bioten thou seest another openly cf- 


fend, or even commit some enormous sin 


yet thou mast not trom thence take occa 


Sion to value th yee furthy Superior good- 
ness r thou Canst not te how long thou 
w be able to persevere in the narrow 
‘ t vir All men are fra bul thou 

s I ce so lrail as thyself 

f ‘ny T t 4 

~ “ ‘ 
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EVENING POST. 





cute her laws. That isthe healthful con- 
dition of the moral life. On the other 
hand, enthusiasm, even when excited by 
representations of goodness, is a brilliant 
but feverish glow, which leaves only ex- 
haustion and languor behind. 





Frienpsuir is & vase, which, when it is 
flawed by heat or violence or accident, may 
as well be broken at once; it never can be 
trusted after. The more gracetul and or- 
namental it was, the more clearly do we 
discern the hopelessness of restoring it to 
its former state. Coarse stones, if they are 
fractured, may be cemented again; pre- 
cious ones never 

Born as to high and low indifferently, 
men are prepossessed, charmed, fascinated 
by success, Successful crimes are praised 
very much like virtue itself, and good for 
tune is not far from occupying the place ot 
the whole cycle of virtues. It must be an 
atrocious act, ® base and hateful deed, 
which success would not be able to justify. 





Iv is the best use of fate to teach a fatal 
courage. face the fire at sea, or the 
cholera in your friend’s house, or the 
burglar in your own, or what danger lies 
in the way of duty, knowing you are 
guarded by the cherubim of destiny. If 
you believe in fate to your harm, believe 
in it, at least, for your good. 


Go 





Iv we were faultless, we should not be 
so much annoyed by the defects of those 
with whom we associate. If we were to 
acknowledge honestly that we have not 
virtue enough to bear patiently with our 
neighbor's weaknesses, we should show 
our own imperfection, and this alarms our 
vanity. 





Iv is not so much the being exempt from 
faults as the having overcome them that is 
an advantage to us; it being with the fol- 
lies of the mind as with weeds of a field, 
which, it destroyed and consumed upon 
the place where they grow, enrich and im- 
prove it more than if none had ever sprung 
there. 


INGRATITUDE is & nail which, driven 
into the tree of courtesy, causes it to 


wither; it is a broken channel, by which 
the foundations of the affections are un- 
dermined; and a lump of soot, which, fall 
ing into the dish of friendship, destroys its 
scent and tlavor. 

heAnK guides more to their duty than 
vratitude; for one man who is virtuous 
trom the love of virtue, from the obliga- 
tion which he thinks he lies under to the 
Giver of all, there are ten thousand who 
are good only from their apprehension of 
punishment 

iy our credit be #0 well built, 80 firm, 
that it is not easy to be shaken by calumny 
or insinuation, envy then commends us, 
and extols us beyond reason to those upon 
whom we depend, till they grow jealous, 
and so blow us up when they cannot throw 
us down 


Ir envy, like anger, did not burz itself 
in its own fire, and consume and destroy 
those persons it possesses, betore it can de- 
stroy those it wishes worst to, it would set 
the whole world on fire, and leave the 
most excellent persons the most miserabie. 

AN ‘injury unanswered in time grows 
weary of itself, and dies away in an invol- 
untary remorse, In bad dispositions, capa- 
ble of no restraint but fear, it has a difter- 
ent eflect—the silent digestion of one 
wrong provokes @ second. 

Ir is remarkable how virtuous and yen- 
erously disposed every one is at a play. 
We uniformly applaud what is right and 
condemp whitis wrong, wLen it costs us 
nothing but the sentiment. 


Wien in reading we meet with any 
Maxim that may be ot use, we should take 


if r } if 
| t for our own, and make an immediate ap- 
cal | 
\ x k r ¥ € { 
‘ ’ Wt née ar 
‘ Ave a TM yworth fora tw 











The World’s maspeniam, 





A trice is the sixteenth nart of a second 
in time. 

Out in Wyoming they call whisky con- 
versation water. 

A new marble saw cuts two and a halt 
inches a minute, 

A tull toned violin made of clay is ex- 
hibited In Berlin. 

A Wichiti, Kan., baker displays the sign, 
**Elght Loves for §1."", 

Los Angeles, Cal., has produced a lemon 
weighlog over 3 pounds. 

In Vermont it is a misdemeanor to smoke 
aclgar vo the streets on Sunday, 

In a London lawsuit the costs on one 
side have already amounted Lo $500, 000, 

It has been estimated that a pair of 
wreng destroy at least 600 Insects a day, 

A Georgia wiuister mace & sensation by 
preaching his own funeral sermon recently, 

A Michigan editor advertises that he will 
take fish or frogs on subscription this spring. 

An altogether uopriucipled thiet in Ma- 
con, Ga,, stole crape trom the door ol a bouse, 

William Sherwood, of Baltimore, Md., 
willspend one year in prison tor stesiing @ Bible. 

Since the advent of prohibition lock. 
smiths have been doing a xreatl business in Kansas, 
mean much, after all. 
in Warsaw, 


Nicknames dou'l 
‘Happy’? Lob was hanged tor 
N. ¥. 


murder 


An experimenter made @ lens of ice with 


which he was able to light pipes by means of the 


sun's rays. 
California 
lis language 


Indiao tribe in 
Wie ie 


There is an 
consisting of one manu 
will eease Lo be spoken, 

Boston has a new sign worthy to take its 
place with **Boots Blacked [nside.’’ Phe new signa 
**‘Lawn Mowers Mended in the Rear, 


dies 


reads, 


A thiet stole a bedstead from an auction- 
room In Sacramento, and jua few days brought It 
back and requested thatit be suid for ois benefit. 


Mark Antony is in the yvrocery business 
in Atlanta, Ga ; whitewashing in 
Richmond, and ruuner in Mem- 
phis. 

Ot the 650 reserved cases Called by Jus- 
tice Trux inthe New York Superior Court, 
term, recently, seven had been on Lhe « 
2 years. 

San Francisco bas the reputation of be- 
ing ‘‘a man’s city,’’ and of haviog tewer homes and 
fewer children in it, in proportion to population, 
than any city in America, 

It has been proved through «# series of 


experiments that a large ocean steamer going 19 
miles an hour will move over Uwo uiives aller 19 eu 
wines are stopped and reversed, 

Still another victim of tobacco. He isa 
Chicagoan, aged 51, and has suoked aa average of 
one pound per week for many years, His reasoning 
powers are completely shattercad, 


Julius Casar does 


Cleero is a hote 


special 
tlendar over 


An ‘automatic fishing device’’ comprises 
a rod, tineand reel, the latter having a coil-spring 
attachment, whereby the Jerking of the fish when 
taking the hook will release the spring and reel up 
the line, 


A New Yorker who has been staying at 


a Saratoga hotel was asked to 


lady*s room and turn on the 


step inte 


She 


a strange 

locked the 
door, demanded gl00 of Clirealtened Lo scream, and he 
handed over the cash and walked Lumbly out, 


A Calitornia tramp has a novel method 
of getting money. He tixes up his arm with castile 
soap and caustic lo represent and begs for 
ald on the ground that he just inet wich an accident, 
He ts said to have worked lis yvame successtully for 
four years, 


An audacious thief at Providence, R. L., 
attempted to steal the root of a big 4-story structure, 
and had @ goodly part of ‘t cariled off when 
tected, As the roof was for the yreater part com. 
posed of lead, the haul promised to be a remunera- 
tive one for him. 


A two-inch worm 
from the eye of a horse tna 
that the egg of the 
with water, and affer pus 
the body, had found & 
where it was hatched, 


The Chinese sre sbead of the world in 
the preparation Of roast pork ‘or the table, After it 
has come out of the oven itis hung in the smoke of 
various aromatic herbs, which gives it a delictous 
flavor and robs it of the porky laste which is so ol- 
tensive lo some palates, 


steain, 


cald, 


le- 


has been 
baltimore, 


removed 
It is thought 
parasite lad been swallowed 
around aod through 


the 


Liige 


lodging place ia eye, 


Tne United States Government bas ad- 
vertised for 000 American white marble headstones. 
Congress bas made an appropriation of $20,000 to pay 
for them, The headstones will be fur the 
marked graves of Union sold.ers, sailors and 
rinesin various parts of the country, 


used ule 


ae 


It bas been the custom tor small vessels, 
“loaded with all 
North 


known as ‘‘copers, 
about among the 


sorts of grog, 
sea fishing Meet 


lo cculse 


selling liquor lo the sailors, Five European powers 
have now entered into 40 agreement tor the sup- 
pression of this Dusiness, aud have declared rum- 
selling iegalupon the high seas, 


The first Presidential embiem to bloom 


this spring isthe * Cleveland Butto It isa 
size of a penny. The backyround is t 





the sok 
ipon which Is a gold-colored horseshoe inclosing 
initials **G. C.°’) The lege ‘Pat fice os 
lic trust*’* encirc'eés Lhe iter Z aud at 
tom of the plece appear the number 64-8 
The historic Commoa 1s no longer a ba 

ground for Boston you 4 
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BY WM. W. LONG. 





she touched the gloom of my shadowed life 
With a beautiful rosy blash; 

And bathed in spleudor all my heart, 
With a gentie, tender flush, 


I will take up the task of living again, 
And strike with a stronger blow; 

And lite will hold for me happier things, 
Crowned in Faith's pure glow, 


I will make my life so grand and pure, 

The world will wonder and marvel much; 
But only Lin my heart will know 

It came through one true woman’s touch, 


The Stricken ‘Idol, 





BY J. MC. C, 





girl than Kue Trevanion. Her figure 

was perfection, ber beautiful features 
were such as only a Raphael could have 
done justice to. 

Her black eyes, over which drooped the 
long dark lashes, had in them a power ot 
fascination only equalled by her kindly 
disposition, which won the goodwill of all 
whose goodwill was worth baving. 

Yet she knew sorrow. Her fault in the 
eyes of the world was that she was poor. 
Her tather, a not very successful medical 
man, it was well known had sufficient to 
do to keep up a respectable appearance, 
and that Rue was practically penniless, 

At the time of the opening ot our tale 
she was just verging on womanhood. She 
had some time betore been engaged to 
Lawrence Kayé, a rising barrister, who 
was thought by many to be exceedingly 
lucky in securing such a bandsome and 
amiable lady for his wife. 

After the engagement had been almost a 
year in existence, Lawrence Kaye had, in 
prosecuting a case, to go to Scotland to see 
one of the litigants, Mr. Henry Devon, a 
retired merchant, and was introduced to 
Alice, bis heiress and only child, 

Attracted by bis handsome face and his 
splendid conversational powers, and his 
manifest atility as a professional man, she 
evinced evident pleasure in his company. 

He, seeing this, and knowing that her 
father only desired to see his daughter 
happy, took the fullest advantage of it, 
forgetting he was betraying Kue, and 
sought only to win Alice’s good opinion. 
Sutlice it to Say tbat ln « short time he 
was her affianced husband, and Rue, who 
loved him as dearly as her own soul, was 
deserted. 

Rue Trevanion did not die ofa broken 
heart, Only in her chamber, when no eye 
was upon her, did she give way to her 
grief. 

Her pride enabled her to rise above the 
hitter, spitetul tittle-tattle of the world, and 
no one, to look at her, would have guessed 
the utter desolation of her heart. 


[Maiev never was a more bewitching 


On the day our story opens she was 
seated in the salon of one of the largest 
music dealers in London, by voice and in- 
strument delighting a group of admiring 
triends with a flood of exquisite music. 

Suddenly the beautiful face grew pale as 
the voice of Lawrence Kaye sounded in 
ler ear. 

He had come to select a piano for his 
bride, and, being attracted by the music, 
he sauntered up to where his first love was 
sitting. 

On seeing her, he would have turned 
away, but the owner of the establishment, 
who accompanied him, recommended to 
his notice the particular instrument at 
which Rue was seated. 

Though she was surprised, and for a 
moment her color came and went, yet she 
arose with calm hauteur, and bravely de- 
termined she would show no sign of 
agitation. 

The onlookers saw no gleam of passion 
in her beautiful eyes, the lightning-like 
flash of love and anguish that passed 
through her breast, and the voice which 
answered the gentleman’s courteous greet- 
ing trembled not, although strugyling 
through its coldness with a tone of sadness 
that contrasted strangely with the light 
words on her lips. 

She smiled brightly, chatted gaily, and 
more than once she laughed joyously; but 
there was an occasional dimness stealing 
over her eyes that neither shunned nor 
drooped beneath his glance, a hollow tone 
in the silvery laugh, perceptible even to | 
Lawrence Kaye, tor often in days gone by 
he himself had awakened it in al! its joy- | 
usness and truth 

Lawrence felt athrill of pleasure in his 


Cart whel hue was near | I and tne 





| young thing clinging to 


haughtily by his side, was pleasing to his 
vanity. 

As we have said, there were tew who 
played or saug with such skill as Rue; and 
when the rmusic-seller asked her to try her 
powers upon this instrument for Mr. 
Kaye’s especial delectation, then for the 
first time his cheek flushed, and he turned 
aside in evident embarrassment. 
¢ A brilliant prelude, and the voice whose 
rich tones blended with those of the 
splendid instrument recalled him. 

The song which she selected “You'll 
Remember Me,’’ seemed to suit their 
relative positions as well as if it had been 
specially written for the occasion, and bis 
conscience smote him as the words fell upon 
his ear. 

Under different circumstances he would 
have applauded her; but every word was 
as a dagger in his heart. 

Yet he was fascinated, for he stood 
powerless to turn aside his glance from the 
great eloquent eyes that looked up into 
his own, gathering inspiration, as it were, 
in the triumph of crushing out the cold in- 
difference of his once impassioned heart, 
winning him back but to scorn the homage 
she had compelled trom bim. 

“Will it do for Mrs, Lawrence Kaye?’’ 
she inquired, ere the echoes of the music 
bad ceased to reverberate through the 
salon, ina voice so very calm, and witb a 
glance so tranquil, that his brow clouded 
with mortification, tor in the utter sel] tish- 
ness of his heart he could not bear to look 
upon her thus unmoved, 

And now he, who had deceived, was 
scorned in return, for no one saw the 
slight quiver of emotion that passed over 
her face as she uttered the words above 
recorded. 


Ah, beautiful but unhappy Rue 
Trevanion, how much you needed 
sympathy! 

Making an excuse, he withdrew, but be- 
fore leaving, the instrument changed 
bands. 


A few weeks later Lawrence Kaye took 
home his bride. 

The day after their return from their 
wedding tour he showed his wife his 
purchase. 

Sbe was a little, gracetul figure. Her 
great dark eyes, full of lustre, shone with 
the loveshe bore the man, who had re- 
jected another to marry her for her gold. 
Her face was verywhite, and but for a taint 
rose tint on each of her cheeks, she would 
have been considered pale. 

“Ob, whata pretty place! Butit is too 
dark and cold to sing to you here, 
Lawrence,’’ she said, when he seated her 
at the piano, looking with a soft, child- 
like expression, and a bright smile, up 
into his dark, handsome face, 

He patted her with a caressing gesture, 
calling ber by some endearing name; then 
be wound his arm round her, and seated 
himself by her side, while he said some- 
thing about its being time to forget her 
girlish manners, and try to be a little more 
tormal and stately in her home asa married 
woman. 

‘Can you not love me here, Lawrence, as 
you loved me before?’’ she asked, in a 
burried troubled voice, 

“Yes, darling, yes!” he answered, 
tenderly, won from his coldness by her 
loving glance. 

Satisfied, she turned to the piano, and 
whilethe room was filled with the music 
of her sweet voice, Lawrence 
with his head resting on his 
apparently drinking in the delicious 
harmony, but, in reality, recalling the time 
when he stood by the side of another. 

In the afternoon the bride was at home 
for the first time, and ere the day had far 
advanced the room was filled with com- 
pany. 

There were many earnest questioning 
glances bent upon her; for she was a 
stranger to almost all present, and she was 


Kaye sat 


hands, 


growing nervous and embarrasse | under | 
the observation she was altracting, when | 


Doctor Trevanion and his daughter were 
announced. 

There wasa briet hush of the murmur 
ing voices as Rue Trevanion, leaning on 
her father’s arm, passed on and 
sented to Mrs. Lawrence Kaye, 


Was pre 


Rue bad just recovered from a long and 
severe iliness; but there was no sadness 
in the dark eyé6s, 
brighter and looked even larger than oft 
old, and the voice that welcomed the shy 
Lawrence’s arm 


which had yrown 


was sweet and alimost kind in its ac 
Neither did her toilet @vince any careless 


ents 


| ness to show that life was 6ither dark or 
weary: it was a8 studiously gracefu and 
hecoming, ber simili¢ as Oright nd her 
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when they marked her conduct in the 
presence of the bride. 

In a short time, Rue took ber leave, say- 
ing she bad not quite got over her late il!- 
ness, 

When she passed out, she was paler 
than when she entered, and her lips were 
slightly compressed, looking as though she 
felt a taintness creeping over her, and yet 
was resolved not to yield while the last 
spark of strength remained. 

“Tam quite in love, Lawrence, with this 
beautiful Miss Trevanion,” said the young 
wite, after the last of her guests had de- 
parted; “only I don’t think she bas heart 
enough. She is a belle; is she not?’ 

He drew her hastily away, saying, 
“Come, Alice; let us go into the con- 
servatory; the air is over-heated, and I am 
tired of all this chattering.”’ 

He spoke with a slight tone of petulance; 
but she only answered, ‘Yes, Lawrence.’’ 

She did not understand him; tancying 
that only in nis love tor her was he weary; 
longing once more to bave her all to hi n- 
selt, 

Ere many weeks passed away, lawrence 
Kaye’s manner to his wite began to 
change. If they were out together of an 
evening, she had to return alone, and then 
she would linger long and restlessly in 
the drawing-room, waiting for hia coming. 

At first, when he found her there, she 
would greet him 80 tenderly and lovingly, 
that the expression of annoyance taded 
from his face; but, when it was repeated 
night after night, he grew impatient. 

One cold, wintry night, she returned 
alone. 

“Has Mr. Kaye come home?” she 
questioned, a8 a servant opened the door. 

‘*No, ma’am.”’ 

She entered the drawing-room, and going 
close up to the marble hearth, stood before 
the fire, and held out ber hands shudder- 
ingly, tor she was chilled even through 
the heavy opera cloak with its furred 
lining. 

For awhile she stood there huddling ber 
white arms in its folds, looking very 
weary, a8 though she had scarcely strength 
to stand; the long, trailing robe of costly 
satin wavering as its snowy folds swept the 
marble of the hearth. 

As the hours wore on, she went over to 
the window, and, gathering back the folds 
of the curtains, looked out on the nearly 
deserted street. 

Just then the servant came in to ex- 
tinguish the lights. 

She bade him leave one on the mantel- 
piece, and whenhe departed, she wheeled 
a large arin-chair close to the hearth, and 
sat down looking into the fire. 

In spite of ber efforts to keep awake, 
her eyelids drooped; and to rouse herself, 
she began to sing a beautiful plaintive 
melody she had caught from an old nurse, 
who had made her her idol, and as she 
sang, tears stole out and lay upon her 
cheek. 

Her heart filled with the memory ot 
home, but as the song died away, again 
the lashes drooped lower and lower, and 
she slept. 

At first her sluimbers were restless; but, 
after a while, the sleep of Alice was full of 
sunshine, as was 6vident from the beautitul 
smile on ber jips, casting its radiance over 
the whole countenance, 

The warm firelight shone on her as the 
cloak fell partly backward, displaying the 
delicate bust and rich dress. Her head 
rested on the cushions of the chair, while 
the long, waving curls of 
swept back from the cheeks, 
dreams of home had awakened the glow ot 
joy, though the drooping lashes were yet 
glistening with tears. 


brown hair 


Where her 


The murmuring of voices and the rol! of 
carriages in the streets had ceased. A!! 
was silent; only the sleeper’s deep breath 
ing was heard. 

Still he came not. The tire had turnt 
low, the light on the mantelpiece was 
almost extinguished, when the hall-deor 


opened, and a heavy step passed across the 
! 7 


floor. 

It was Lawrence Whaye; and his cheek 
was tlushed with wine, 

Stopping at the door of the drawing- 
room, he caught sight of the heap of white 
drapery in the chair before the tire, and he 
came forward, 

He did not pause Whe be saw the sweet, 


young face before him, but laid bis hand 
rougi ly upon her shoulder, and bade her 
awake, 
“Why are you here, Alice?” he sa 
suger 
“oy i here? Is it you, dear Lawrence? 
answered, 1 y 
“A i frig ¢ 


9 


aria round him; but he drew back trom its 
clasp witha hoarse murmur on his lips, 
which sounded like a smothered oath. 

She comprehended oaly too plainly his 
rejection of the loving caress with which 
she greeted him, and stepping back, she 
looked upon him with a half-trightened 
Klance, 

And thus they stood tor a few seconds 
eyeing each other, he dark 
sad and wondering: and 
up her cloak which bad tallen from her, 
she folded it about ber neck with a slivit 
shudder, and lett the room, 

The next morning, at a late hour, 
Lawrence entered the 
his dressing-gown. 

He was alone, and, taking up the mor 
ing paper, he sat down betore the fre and 
began to read, 

There was a slight pallor on his ehrebk, 
and his eyes were heavy with the dissip 
tion of the night betore, 

He pressed his hand to his forehead 
though it pained him, 

Just then the door opened, and his wits 
folded 


and stern, sbe 


then, takiny 


drawing-room in 


entered; she had a larye shawl 
about her, and she was very pale. Tle cid 
not notice her; but tebis 


him, he pressed his band to his brow again 


ns she Stood wal 


and she went up to bin and wound tes 
arm about his neck before even he wa 
aware of her prosenee, 


he Said, looking wy 


Miah 


“Are you ill, Alben?” 
to her with something of his) old 
of manner. 

She tried to answer him cheerfully; tut 


her voice was hoarse and inadistinet, end 
in spite of her efforts, died away into a 
painful whisper, 

She had taken cold during that) long 


Dightwateh in the cold room, and he kiiew 
it Was that which made her il} 

A pang ot 
came over him. 


remorse for his uukindies 
Hle whispered a loving 


word in her ear, drew herto his knee, and 





laid her head upon bis breast, and coressed 
her as one would a sick child, 


W hat 


dence in 


wonder, then, that all ter cout 
him came back when he soothed 
her so tenderly, and watched over her in 
the days of sickness that followed? 

Her illness was long and paintal, «nd 
Inany days passed ere she began to show 
any signs of recovery; but, after the iiao- 
provement set in, she soon recovered ter 
strength sufficiently to move about, 

Some time after her 
husband suggested that they should vive a 


" 


party, and she, to whom his will was law 


recovery her 


' 


consented, 





On the evening of the party she went 
down to look at the roornns 

There was « foverish glow upon ter 
ciiFek, which showed wny observant ' 
looker that the tire of disease bad mot boon 
extinguished, 

She looked very 'ovely in her dres 
snowy satin, draped with lace, and aw 
half blown rose nestling Im beer dials 

The rooum were brilitantly ligated, as 
both yroenhbouse and conservatory tad 
yielded upthemr treasures (Oo wreathe (he 
lamp and till the vase, 

Like the spirit of joy she floated around, 
arranging and rearranging the flowers, 
while her husband stood watetiiny ber 


graceful movements, his attention lov , 
won back the «mile in its old terigh trie awe te 
her lips. 


“Don’t weary yourself, Alice,’’ he ea 








“tor T expect you to do me honor te. 
nigght.’” 

Hie spoke yhitl t 
musical chord ihier} irt, «al 
for bitti sti foryot he is ‘ 4 : ensue 
reweryve, 

With ypracious courtomy Ne ie 
wiiewt< it as tiie roeotna f { ‘ i 
Lawrences from her side, and «lit row 
flushed and weary; and then, jt “ ‘ 
youny Wife's beauty waned, boue Trey ! 
sweptup the drawing-room: with Cueer 
fynity, and ateod In Vivid itrastt t 
weary-loOKing thietrees oo Lhe tivtime 

There wasa strany® yleay nm othe dark 
eyes of Lawrence Kaye «as bis ylanes 
rested cu the object of lis rat | 

fhut if whe marked it cette wo! 
and ¢ nyering planes 4aci 1 
Minile @poke to bit f the amt “ ‘ 
eve x wore itl yro arour er 
creased, and with the er isa ! 

maon depended ¢ her Hek tr 
ny and ter A re parler wor 
lus iatiedt ir nd 

A ft 4 At 1 ‘ ' in j ! 
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manner; but she took up the music which 
he bad laid aside, and sang it through with | 
a voice that never wavered, but sie looked 

no more towarda him, | 

When the guests tad all departed, he | 
went Alice up to her room, and then he «at 
down and buried his face in bis hands, 
Fora long while he eat there, murmuring | 
the name of Rue Trevanion at intervals | 
then be started up as if afraid of his own 
thoowhte, and went out into the hall. 

hutering the dining-room, he took a de 
canter and a tumbler from a sideboard, and 
soughtoblivion in the winecup. 

Toe winter and the epring passed away, 
and Alicea was rarely hepoy as she had 
been during the firat few weeks alter her | 
inarriage. 

In the end of the «pring the physictan 
ordered change of air and scene, for Be 
was evidently fading away, and Lawrence 
took ber first to the seaalde, and then t 
the Continent. But the allinent wae not 
o'the beady, io wae of the heart, and was 
stealing the tight outeft her eyes, thee lor 
from ber cheek: and balan for the sickness 
of her beart there was mone, 

In the early autumn they returned home, 
Lawrence wae rarely petulant or unkind 
to ber, but he left ber meh alone, and she 
near to eheer her | 





had no tenme friend 
oneness 

thataehe could have borne all, had mot bis 
tongue forgotten bis words off ter ferries, 
his tips ther loving amile, By day he was 
silent aod morose, and his nights were 
apentin reckless dissipation, 

Wealth be had mow, but too late he 

iodo he had saerifieed his happiness to 
eotain it; and the gawne selfisunes that 
nade the sacrifice to gold inade him turn 
rou tis loving, innocent young wife, 





One tooarning jo the end of the aututon, 
when the cain fell and the wind muraiured 
cheerieas without, Lawrenea lay sleeping 
ona eouch, and Allee sat near tit, witha 
book iu ber bands; butane had mot turned 
ajeatforalonyg time, for she was looking 
at the traces dissipation tad graven on the 
handa@o oe face before her, 

Iie was restiess, and @lighed heavily. 
She would have awakened him, but she 
dared not; ahe cooly ventured to prea her 
lips to the hand that lay on her knes 
Suddenly jt clasped ber own tightly, se | 
tuhtly italmpoest ecushed the slender white | 
finwerstnoite grasp; but it was not mere 
todily pain that made herery out it was 
the muruiared nameon the kleeper's lite, 

“Po not look so) eoldly, Rue; Lo never 
loved Aliee! eane in broken accents frou 
tiie Lipo, 

She put her h ands up feebly, as if to shit 
eutthe borrlible words, but they tad en 
tered the listeners ears, and passed down 
to her heart, 

A strange palior settled upon her cheek, 
her head drooped lower and lower, until 
itiay upon bis boson, and with tt4 welstit 
he awoke, 

When Lawrence Kave awoke, he tound 
his wile lylog across pis breast in «a dead 
faint. 

At first the looked startied out of his 
wonted calauioess, Oul when le saw ate bad 
ooly fatoted, be lifted terin bis aru and 
earried her up etaire, 

In a Short tine she recovered conse toms. 
news, butshe was danyerousiy ill, and ere 
the eventiny shadows elosed around them, 
tue eyesot Lawrence Wave's first-born bad 
pened om ite frat atua; its mother’s had 

arn closed to 

Now all the tittle aets of ernuelty whieh 
he bad perpetrated came boeck with re- 
foubled foree, and recgorse seozed his soul, 
tte mtocd by the side of his) w fa’a coffin, 

orrorio bis *® ul, and the brand of Cain | 
mo his brow, 





ever 





The teautita faeces of Rue Trevanion, 
Whieh tiad taunted him «eo 


Ong, faded 


yo hbis iin as he glanced down at the 


rowidl features teftore tina, | 
Vive tie wory Of her as whe av there, | 
Sith her blittie shadowy tands folded. and 
tie fragrant towers upom her boson, | 
How tohimby day aad by nmoyht: it eould | 
t puss Mwy hieilher the ley el ttrat 
‘kh obyim beewr when with A pug of 
rewu ” i@ pressed his lips to Alice's 
~ old and itfeless brow, 
[hatse, weeks { sadness f rmveand ft e | 
rate of All nwAVe, and there was the 
sir { depart ire, jeave-takings, and yentie 


Mra, Kaye Who tad 
wreed to take charwe of the Little tuother 
ess virl, and Lawrenea aye departed tor 
the Continent | 
Nearly 4 Vear 
mne back, and the day after tos arrival he 
Vue Visited try 


aryings to old 


” 


afterwarita lawrence 


‘ | 
4d Doetor Travanion., This 


visit be returned and thus the paths in | 


feof Lawrence have and llue Trevanion 
sweto crossed each other, 

At sight of ber, this hd lowe ravived in 
tlite jotensitv, and he beowne « frequent 
Visitor atthe doctor's residenee: and rucnor 

ryWaAVe lLout that Ru 
emote the 


Trevanion was te 
seeOn wife of Lawrenc 

Kaye, 

A great stir in his house soon gave econ- 
riialion to the runior, 
| pPooim@erere cate to 


ook at the roo:ns, 
and old articles of furniture were resmoved 
to give place to new ones Ina fow weeks 
the marriawge took place, 

Rue Trevanion, contrary to the expecta. 


tions of inanyv, fully torgas Lawrence his 
former negiect of her, tor as Mra have 
aie evinced nucl dey ’ t “ 
husband, that it was 7 er ve had 
itiived change ‘ { ’ 
1 Rll @i ee ‘ ya f i og 
virl was su mt) " 
atone tol len 
surped, 
. 0 
4 A“ 
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and they called him Harry, after Rue’s 
father. This child was Lawrence’s idol, to 
the exclusion of his eldest, 

tut Rue, loving her boy with all the 
varinth of a mother's beart, forgot not the 


|) one who had grown up to girlhood, talr as 


a poet's dream, gentle as her own lost 
mother, laviehiog the wealth of her young 
heart's aflections on Harry and his mother, 
yearning, but never venturing, to offer the 
like affection upon Lawrence himself, for 
his eldest born he shunned, 

Perhapa it was the memory of the broken- 
hearted one whouw her presence conjured 
up which hushed the worda of tendprness 
thata father’s love should have prompted, 


| or wasita feeling of bitterness that she 


was helress in her mother’s right to all he 
possexsed of bis first wife's great wealth, to 
the exclusion of Harry? 

But, bowever it might have been, neither 
tues affection for theehild nor her own 
loving heart could win for herthose tokens 
of affection she was learning to long for 
more and more each day of her life, 

but the heart closed #o coldly against 
her was to be opened by grief such as had 
never betore shaken the cold, proud spirit 
of Lawrence Kaye, when the neglected one 
would rise up in her goodness and davo- 
tion to eoumfort the heart toat had cast her 
off, and that sabe who had been a mother 
to the desolate girl bad not for naught 
watched over and cheristed her. 

The last year of Harry Kaye’a college 





he, her brother could be so sinful, while 
he stood, his lastes drooping low over his 
burning eyes, bowed down with shame. 
Then the expression on ber face changed, 
for something told ber he was more sinned 
againet than sinning. 

“How much is it, Harry?’’ she asked, in 
alow voice, 

“Five bundred! 
take me living!’ 

And again there came the fierce, wild 
gleam to hia eve. ° 

An exclamation of joy startled him, and 
raxing his eyes, he bebeld bis mother 
standing in the door of ber dresaing-roorn, 
her cheeks as white a8 the lace cap which 
Shaded them, 

“Oh, grecious, tiny 
de*pairing tones frou his lips, 
I should be sparsd this!” 

“My boy!—my Harry!” she said, in a 
aweet, low voice, putting her arimstenderly 
about him: ‘nt is IT who should bave 
been spared this doubt. Have you no con- 
fidence in your mother’s love?” It is very 
deepand strong, iny boy—how deep you 
spall learn when you bear me, Harry, | 
loved your tather from early girlhood! | 
loved him before he knew sweet Alice's 
mother: but be forsook me tor ber, and 
when she died his love tor me returned, 
I was ypratetul for even that, and, my child, 
since tne day I was married to biin, 
neither lip nor glance has speken to mé 
anything but love and kindness; and feel 


But they sball never 


mother!” came in 
“T thougbt 


eareor was past, and be bad taken his de. | ing all this, 1 am going two leave bim for 


yree with the highest distinction; but the 
father’s pride was clouded by tidings of 
the youth's wildness and dissipation; and 
Harry Kaye came bome with sunken cheek 
and worn look, 

Lawrence's heart yearned toward hint as 
it had done even in the days of his 
nnocence; but he dreaded the rash, im- 
pulsive disposition of the boy; he teared 
that words of tenderne*s® might lull tein 
Into easy forgetiulness when again tempt- 
emi, 

S> he veiled his affection under a cold, 
Kiern demeanor which should awe him into 
obedience, and the boy shrank trom = the 
presence in whieh he had once delighted. 

There cane over hin an 6nbarrasaiment 
when his father was present which 
Lawrenes mistook for conscious guilt, and 
brtlerness mingled with Lis love, 

He grew eolder and sterner each day, 
and even his wife could not win bit from 
bia reserve, 

Cothled by the coidness of home, Harry 
again plunged into dissipation imore dan- 
werous frou: its secrecy, and again it was 
disxoovered by his tather, 

There wasa bitter scene between therm; 
0 boy detied bis sxuthority and Jett his 
home tn anger, and Lawrenee forbade his 
name to be meutioned in his bearing. 

It was nearly a fortnight after his de- 
parture—when one evening the grief 
stricken tnother was ill in herown chamber 

that Alice satin her liithe boudoir, 

She bad grown into a# tall, slight girl, 
very like her inother, only there was lore 
f resolution in the tull dark eves, and «a 
latent power seamed to b# lurking round 
the wiouth, as though an opportunity was 
only needed to eall forth a gentie firoiness 
which neither flerce passion nor iron will 
could shake, 

ut that night she was weeping, for the 
thoughtof the banished one lay heavy on 
her ieurt, 

\s she sat, the door opened, and 
btieselt Cit wher it, 

ile looked cautiously about hiun, and 
cl ming the aoor, secured it nomelessly, 
tad stood gazing Upon the weeping girl 


beiore thu. 


Harry 


itis eyes were wild and sunken, his 
cheeks very pale but for tbe feverish glow 
Durnin deep thereon, 

the ifted (he cap whieh was drawn down 
over bis brow, and whispered, “Alice!” 

Poe yirl sprang up, 

lias he pone ver” 

“Yos, Hlarry,’’ she answered, in a low 
voles, coumprehending at once his fear of 
detecuon, 

Then he sank into a 
the load of misery 


reseed blis. 


chair, faint and 


“enh ulsder which of 


Are vou hungry, Harry?’ she in 
Miblred, 
‘Starving!’ he answered, and his face 
r s dark with lis spiril’s t Llerne@ss: tout 
lL will die here before | touch a morse! of 
ha!’ 
lush!’ she whispered, earnestly, lay- 


ny her hand apon tis lips to stlenes bin; 
‘oo, fusetl Harry uvy brother!’ 

“Pont eall ime 
imawvere iB HoOaArsSeLy. 
when you Know all,’ 

Haut she did eall hin brother, and every 
otuer codearing Name ste could toink of; 
and heiatd tis bead upon her knee, and 
wept tot, scalding tears of anyuisn, 

Nlace pleated with ulm to east out the 
4ltuury 
hat forgiveness which sbe Knew would be 


brother, Alice,” he 
“You will want to 


forget) 3 


| 





| 


your sake if you canaot live together in 
peace in our own home; for he can do 
better without me than you can. I gave 
you jite; T will not give you up to tempta- 
tion, Wherever you go I yo also, to cheer 
and keep vou from sin, Gracious knows I 
love vou alike, but Ll will not for@ake you 
in your peril!” 

Phe mother’s voice never wavered, but 
there was a divine light in her eye thet 
illuinined her whole oountenance;: and 
never, In her tmnost brilliant bour, did Rue 
look so lovely as when she stood betore 
thei, 

{jut the expression on the boy's face 
faded out before her voice ot love, The 
drops ofagony stood upon her brow; his 
breathing was thick and gasping; but when 
he comprebended her, a flash of pride caine 
over hin, burmbled as be was, 

Do you think, mother,’’ he asked, ina 
voice tremulous with emotion, “that I 
would permit you to do this thing, even it 
vou might? But you cannot! Alice, 
Alice!’ ne said, turning to” his sister; 
“won't vou take her away? It was weak 
and foolish of me to come here: and heart- 
leas and se) tish,’’ he added, as he saw their 
tears. 

“Harry, if you get it to-night will it do?”’ 
asked Alice, 

“Do not mock me, Alice!” 

“Will it do?” she repested, steadily. “I 
can give it to you, Harry.’”’ 

Hie looked at her, lirst inquiringly, tben 
wistfully, while « gleam of Hope slot over 
hhiis Wan face, 

“You shall have it all—-every penny of 
it, Harry—and then I will trust you what 
you will do then. My own brother,’’ she 
added, with a warm, fond sine, “yo with 
your mother now; I will come to you by- 
and-by, and after all, we Shall be bappy 
once more.”” 

He could not resist ber pleading, and 
taking bI8 mother’s ari, they passed to her 
room; beyond, and Alice sat down to think 


| of the task belore her. 





| 


How was she, who 80 rarely spoke to 
him, to soften his heart, even when his 
wite had pleaded in vain—she, the unioved, 
neglected one? 

Something within told ber lo persevere, 
and al last, wher she heard bis step in the 
hall, she opened her door and looked into 
it. 

When he saw her standing tnere ne 
paused, and she asked hii to comme in, aa 


; she wished to speak with bitin; and, with a 


look of surprise, be entered, and sat down 
on a chatr directly Opposite Ler, 

“1 wish to speak to you, father, about 
Harrv.”’ 

“T forbid you, Alice,” he said, rising, as 
if to depart. 

But she laid her hand upon his arm, 
telling Hit that even that tnusi not prevent 
her, for he would volaime ber atterwards if 
she did not disobey bitin; and then she told 
hitu What caused bim to sink down upon 
his seat and cover his face with bis hands, 
yrowming aloud, 

She clung to him, kissing bis cold cheek, 
and whispering words of endearmeut in 
Uuis @ar, 

\nd after awhile he grew cali, but it was 
the deadly caim of despair. 

tle drew berto bis Knee, and looking 
Steadily into her face, said, **Alice, I 1oved 
him; T never loved you. Why should you 
plead tor him?’ : 





“Because,” answered the brave girl, 


Sperit boat possessed him, and ask | ‘notwithstanding all this, ] love my father 


j to weil to plainly see him laving up 


Kiven fina, assuring bin tbat there was | bitter anguish for binmself; ond mext, it 1s 


vefor iim #0) bio bis tather’s beart, 
‘Never, Allee, never!’ he said, starting 
pat last. © have but lttle time to be 


with you,only time to bid you good tye | 


‘ore Lleave, | eould not go heneae tor 
ever, Alice, without seeing you ayain. | 
must go, Alice, but oh, never,” he said, 


{ yw it the door of his mother’s 
dreestoy ren, **never Le her foryet me, 
SN tlimleve miie 4\ hah 

’ armry! vou wil reak her hear'' 
vu“ ‘ * for you er only son, | 
ay i t mire . int to teave us!’ 

“ a r ar ~ u i! 

- " A apere ~ ' 
4 e i BLA 
. won 


a terribie thing tO 866 our loved and gilted 
Harry ruined, when there is a way to 
rescue hian trom shipwreck on the rocks of 
| the dangers and temptations of life; and 
; nore than this, dear tatber, there is 
fanothe: Father, whose will is more im- 
portant with mie than even yours, and He 


| 


Strengthions iain this hour of trial, else 
nV Spirit would sink under the load of 
anwuls v r upon it. This is the first 
t l« Ke Of You, and thus because 
knew What béedid when he torged 

; | y 6% At. &§ want and 
‘ what ne did, any 











avail yourself not of the power?” 

She stood before him calm and dignifiea 
in her unwavering adherence to what sing 
believed to be right. 

He, meantime, sat astonished to hear ong 
usually #0 timid and silent, 60 courageous 
and eloquent 

It was strenge to hear the daughter of 
the dead Alice plead for the child of Rue 
He dared not reiuse her, 

He gave her that for which she pleaded: 
and, in great haste, she rushed off to bring 
her brother. 

In another moment, Harry, bis head 
bowed down with shame, entered, jis 
sister leading him by the band. 

The father, at sight ot his pale fece and 
sunken cheek, yearned to clasp him to hig 
bosom, and he held out both his bands to 
receive bitin, 

With a fainc whisper of joy, the youth 
raised his head; but he sank slowly downy 
upon the carpet, 4 crimson torrent flowing 
frou bis lips, 

Then there were long bours of doubt and 
anguish, and there settled down upon ail 
hearts the deep, silent grief born of death, 
The boy had died with @ calin smile upon 
lips, peace filling bis weary heart, 

And Lawrence Kaye was a changed 
man. Smitten in his most cherished 
hopes, softened and subdued with grief, 
he recognized the infinite mercy ana 
justice of Heaven, when bis idol wag 
stricken and the neglected one stood by 
nis side, loving and soothing him, and 
pouring balin into the bleeding hearts of 
bimeelf and his wife, hue, 

To her ~ho bad been a mother to the 
motherless, Alice was a4 solace, and the 
seed of kindness Rue bad sown had 
sprung up and borne truit twenty-fold, 

While she lived, Alice was as ber own, 
loving and beloved, a ministering angel to 
the poor suffering mother whose hopes 
were buried in the grave of her son, 

a “ 


Horvath. 
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BY Us. Pe Se 


N Mareh 31, 1782, Pope Pius VI. gave 

bis benediction (othe peuple of Vienna 

from the baleony of tue Hot Coureb, 
hor State reasons the Emperor Joseph 
studiously kept away. 

He haa out bis carriage before the cer. 
emony, and drove forth on an airing be- 
yond the walls of Vienna. As he was 
thus driving away, a little incident happen- 
ed which was afterwards—two years laler— 
to be remembered, and to lead to im- 
portant results to one individual. 

There lived at this time in Vienna a 
wealltby wan, named Horvath, a Hungarian 
by origin, by trade a butcher. 

Horvath had trodden tn luck’s way; be 
had received the custom of the palace, and 
as be was Court butcher, the princes and 
nObDle& thought thet they aisu teas DAVe 
their meat of Liu, and among the citizens 
it was supposed that Horvath’s beef and 
mutton surpassed in quality any beet and 
inutton to be had trom any other butcher 
in Vienna or eleewhere. 

Consequently, Horvath did an exeeed- 
ingly good business with people who were 
nol particular as to the price they paid tor 
their meat, 

To the great houses he, of course, only 
Seut the prime cuts, but he sold to the 
poor what he could not dispose of to the 
wealthy, and poor iInen'’s pence soon mount 
up,—and they flow more readily than 
pripeces’ silver, 

Accordingly, Horvath not only did 4 
very good business with the rich and nobie, 
but heals» did a very good business with 
the poor and unknown. 

Horvath made money in other ways. 
Great men who could not pay their 
butcher’s bills in casn from their own 
pockets, paid then out of otner peoples 
pockets,—it was the way of toe times, and 
princes, counts, and ministers dia not 
blush to relieve themse!ves of debts by 
putting those to whom they owed woney 
into the way Of recouping trou the public 
What was due frou themselves, 

[They gave them privileges. In thos 
mauner, Horvath hai got hold of sole 
very valuable monopolies, He was given 
the purveyorship of weéat to the barracns, 
he supplied beasts for the troops garrison- 
ing Linz and Pressburg. 

lt was whispered that ie also lent money 
to the sons of great princes and nobles ot 
heavy usury. 

Every year found Horvath a richer on, 
and as be grew rich he grew proud. He 
was proud of bis wealth, and proud of le 
power bis wealth gave him among the 
sitizens and in the council of Vienna. 

Bocause he was rich, be met wiih mucn 
respect. tle was saluted and bowed 
down to in the street, and his favor was 
solitited by those who wanted to get on 31 
the capital, and were resdy tw pay 4 
doucenr to the man who weuld speak 4 
word for them in high qoaarters, 

Ot course, when ihe Holy Father cae 
to Vienna, bis t4abie and tbe tables of b> 
servants were furnished with meat frou 
Horvath; and when the Pops was aboutt) 
Zive bis Diessing to the city and cillz 
Horvath said, ‘Ho has eaten my meat, 5°! 
suppose Ll inust receive his renedict 0 
It will be expected of me, What 4 


ns, 


; theré would ve among the people and 


burgesses if hs Holiness pronounced 

blessing and I wer: vot there. Iw 
So be ordered out uis carriage thal 

m got drive to tne ii Square b 


en ren. 


As Horvath waa riving a ng 
t 4(juare 8 COs an s € 
Va ¢ arriag as 
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and giving the way to that shabby little 
” 

i — ie answered the coachman, “it is the 

Em peror.”’ 

“Psbaw!” said the proud Hungarian. 
“tiie stop me? Who knows, some day 
may make bis carriage stay for mine.” 

His coachman had heard the boast, and 
repeated it to a friend, and in a day or two 
tue proud words of Horvath the butcher 
were taiked about, laugbed at throughout 
Vienna. 

They were repeated even to Joseph II., 
who also laughed,—and then they were 
forgotten,—yet they were not destined to 
fall to the ground. 

* * _ * * * 


Two years bad passed. Prosperity still 
attended Horvath. 

lie launched out into fresh ventures, he 
obtained additional monopolies, He did 
not well know how to spend his money. 
He resolved in time to give up butchering, 
purchase an estate, buy «a Baron’s ooronet 
—titles were always for sale in Austria— 
and play the nagnate. 

His weaith bad made him overbearing. 
Iie was a man of rough manners; and 
now, flusbed with success, he had come to 
regard bhimeelf as a mighty genius, one 
under @pecial favor from Providenoe, and 
one who could never touch anything that 
did not turn to gold in bis fingers. 

Suddeniy, the news flew through Vienna 
that Horvath had tnurdered his wile, was 
arrested, and in prison awaiting bis trial. 

The pews was true, His wife, a quiet 
woman without pride in her, a gvod bum. 
drum woman, had not advanced in her 
views and mode of life slong with her 
husband, 

They could not keep pace together. 
This led to continual irritation and occa- 
sional outbursts, in which Horvath was the 
violent party, his wife giving way to la- 
mentations and tears and remonstrances, 
At lust, one day matters reached a crisis, 
Some sinall subject of dispute arose be- 
tween them, and Horvath, unable to en- 
dure contradiction, in a moment of passion 
knocked down his wife with the poker, 
and broke in her skull. 

She died within «a few  bours, and 
Horvath, full of remorse and despair, at 
once delivered himself! up to the magis- 
trates, and wade full confession of what 
he had done. 

The trial of Horvath created the liveliest 
interest in Vieuna, and was talked of in the 
streets, at table, in the taverns, and at 
Court, 

Of the fact of the murder there could be 
no doubt. The trial did not take long, as 
tne murderer conteased his guilt, 

The quarrel had taken piace in private, 
noone had seen the blow dealt, but the 
nature of the fracture in the poor woman’s 
skull exactly agreed with the weapon 
whicb had dealt the blow, according to 


MUI vabthlilto ews avvomnt 

tie was sentenced to death—to be hanged. 
No effort was made to obtain a remission of 
the sentence; Horvath was unpopular: his 
wealth and his pride had united to make 
him an object of dislike, 

The day ot execution arrived. It was a 
dull cold morning in late autumn, a few 
wonuths after the tragedy. 

The execution was to take piace In the 
High Market, and the scaffold bad been 
erected overnight. 

Tue market-piace and the streets leading 
to it were thronged from midnight, 
Punctually, a8 the clocks struck 6, the 
yates of the prison Gpenei, a detachment of 
Infantry issued and lined the way down 
the Wipplinger Street. 

Then out of the gates came a plain 
wooden wagon drawn by two horses, and 
in it sat Horvath, in prison garb, deadly 
white, with his hands bound, and two 
warders by him holding the end of the 
rope that fastened his hands. 

In tie wagon was also a minister of re- 
igion, who addressed the criminal and 
prayed with him. 

All the pride and fulness of life had gone 
out of the wretched man; his black hair 
beside his white face looked raven-black, 
and his eyes seeined unusually large and 
lustrous, 

Behind the wagon followed a cavalry es- 
corte 

In old Vienna there was a street with 
arcades on each side, and under these 
arcades cloth-iealers sold their wares, 
This cloth street opened at right angles on 
the Wipplinger Street as it enters the 
warket-place. 

As the procession cameé atong the street 
into the square, 4 little cabriolet which bad 
been rattling down the T'uchlauben Street 
was brought to # halt. 

The populace blocking the opening of 
the street, hearing the prancing of the 
horse behind, turned their heads and at 
once reinoved their hats and stood aside, 
The driver was !n white uniform, 

He was the Emperor Joseph himself, 
As one after auotber of the lookers-on 
recognized him, they drew back, and he 
Whipped up his horse and moved on—and 
all at once was close to the wagon which 
Staved him, 

‘Good heavens!’ exclaimed the Emperor; 
“‘whatis it? What is being done?” 

“Sire,” said his attache, ‘Horvath is on 
bis way to execution.”’ 


At the same moment the condemned 
tian looked up, and his yreat horror- 
filled, luiminous eyes met those of the 
Eimperor, . 


His words had been fulfilled tothe letter. 
His carriage bad made that of the Kaiser 


Kive it the pass, Did he remember his 
Vain boast at that moment? 
None ‘al t Runt th J ror { 
nm an te nut € ka ( 





“Counsellor Stern, your Majesty.” 

“Here, I will see him immediately. 
Stay the execution.”’ 

Joseph drove at once to the magistrate’s 
office, and in his short decisive manner 
asked the particulars. 

“Give measheet of paper, The fellow 
must notdie. He killed his wite in access 
of passion, but there is no premeditation, 
and no attempt to conceal the crime when 
it was committed.” 

Joseph took pen and wrote a few lines 
on it. 

“There,” said he, ‘a pardon. Send it at 
once. I have stayed the execution till my 
pleasure was known.” 

Horvath was sent back to prison, where 
he was detained for «a while, and then re- 
leased. He owed his life to that vain 
boast, wich came true at the most awful 
moment for himself, but also at that when 
alone it could avail him. 

- _—_>_— 


A. Tilt. 


KY W. S. F. 


Mrs. Dasson were a warinly-attached 

couple, on whom two vears of tmatri- 
mony had not palled, nor had the effect of 
lessening their aflection. 

Yet sweetest bells will jangle sometimes 
and the chords of human mind get out ot 
tune. Mary, tne maid, began the mischief, 
She could not be induced to love early ris- 
ing, consequently the breakfast was late. 
Mr. Dasson, who had an engagement, 
chafed at losing atrain, and Mrs, Dasson 
rebelled against the blame being iaid on 
her. 

They parted in anger; hot words had 
been said, cruel reproaches uttered; the 
rolls and coftee left untouched; Mr. Dasson 
stalking out of the house without nis over- 
coat, and Mrs, Dasson flying up stairs to 
throw herself on her bed and ery stormily 
tilt her head acbed and her eyes were swol- 
len. 

“Whatatright I look!” she exclaimed, 
when, an hour later, she caught sight of 
ber wan, tear-stained tace in the glass. “My 
cousins talked of calling this morning, but 
not for worids would [ let them see me in 
this state. If l told Mary to say | am ill, 
they would insist on coming up Stairs; aud 
ifthey should suspect that Alfred and | 
have quarrelled, they would spread the 
news tar and wide, Whatshali ldo? 1 
shall go out,”’ she finally cetermined, ‘A 
long walk will relieve my head, and | 
should teel tit for nothing if I staved at 
home. Lan miserable. How could Altred 
be so unkind !”” 

This ejaculation was followed by another 
burst of tears, but they flowed more quict- 
ly, and betore they were wiped away Lela 
Dasson came to the conclusion that she had 
not been so tree from tault as she bad de- 
clared herseif. 

Who could be more kind in general, or 
more forbearing than Alfred? And it he 
bad spoken irritably she could not deny 
that ber duty asa wife was sadly ignored 
when she retorted in the same strain. 

But he had said—and then her bosom 
beaved angrily as sbe repeated to herselt 
his captious speeches. It sone tad erred, he 
had been unjust; and as for Mary—— 

Never had that culprit seen her young 
mistress looking 80 stern as when she came 
down-stairs dressed tor walking; never be- 
fore bad Mrs, Dasson so sharply lectured 
her. 

One phrase the lady murmured in fa:ter- 
ing accents thai filled Mary with remorse, 

“Your want of punctuality bas caused 
ne great UNbappiness,’’ 

Her voice choked by a sob, Mrs, Dasson 
walked quickly away, leaving her band- 
maiden, to whoin 8he was invariably calin 
and considerate, quite conscience stricken, 

The park to which Leia directed ber steps 
was not an inviting promenade, for ine 
gravel was sloppy with recent rain, and the 
shrubs half bidden by mist. However, ste 
persevered in pecing the most sueilered 
walks til! good resolutions came to Ler aid, 
and sbe could return bone in « bappier 
frame of inind., 

3efore doing #0, Lowever, she went to # 
Bon Marche at no great distanes, Stie tad 
just reinembered tuat Alfred wasin wantol 
anew pair of slippers, She would buy tin 
the prettiest pair she could procure, an! the 
gift should be her peace oflering wheu tuey 
inet in the evening. 

A showily-dressed woinan fo.lowed her 
into ihe departinent she visited, standing 
by ber side while she tnade her selection, 
and turning over the slippers as itshe sere 
assisting Mrs. Dasson in ber choice; but 
when tué sbopinan chanced to be off guasd 
the horrified lady saw ner appropriate a pair 
of the wost expensive ones, 

On seeing borself observed she dropped 
her booty, and with 4 familiar od walked 
away, Saying: 

“Tl wart for you outside, 

But ere she had reached tie door wu as- 
Sistant, who had witnessed che Lue! sprang 
forward and detained her, 

After # #trugyie she was brought beck to 
the counter where Mrs, Dagson, terrified 
and disgusted, was 8tii) standing, and ihe 
borror and dismay of the young wie, s.% 
beard hereell accused a8 a contederal: 

Fortunately for her the proprietor of tt 
etm poriuin Was quickly on the spot, anid 
itn sh6 Was recogn'zed asa frequent cus 
Lomier. 

A ppeased oy his 


|: was their tirst serious one, tor Mr. and 
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have paid for ber purchase and departed, 

bul When 66 pul L6r band in her pocke 

ber purse—Alired’s presenton her birt ‘ 
Was +. 
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EVENING POST. 


Satisfied at having regained possession 
of it, she made another attempt to escape 
from a scene which was rendered intol- 
erably painful by the howls and protesta- 
tions of the prisoner. 

But ber evidence was required; she was 
the most important witness in the case, and 
in spite of her absolute refusa! to prosecute, 
and extreme reluctance to take anv part in 
the affair, she was compelled to yield to 
the requirements of the law, 

A cab was called, and much against her 
will Mra, Dasson was driven to the nearest 
police-court, 

It was a crowded one that day; some 
local rejoicing had ended in a street row; 
and #0 many were the rioters, so conflict- 
lug the testimony, that very faint and 
weary did the unwilling witness becoine 
ere the shoplifter was placed in the dock. 

The painful ordeal of giving evidence 
against her wae over at last, and Mrs, 
Dasson free tu part; but as, with the ald of 
a policeman, she was edging her way 
through the tbrong banging about the 
doors, a few words reached her that made 
her beart stand atill, 

“The worst accident they’ve ever had 
on tbat line,” one man was saying to 
another, “You see it happened just as the 
train was tuil of City gents going up to 
their offices, I did hear that there was ten 
dead anu no ond of wounded,” 

‘Is it—is it true?’ gasped Mrs, Dasson to 
the policeman who was piloting her. 
“And where did it bappen?’’ 

“Well, yes, num, I’m afraid it’s true 
enough! A_ collision, you know, some. 
wheres between—’’—and be named the 
station from which her husband travelled 
—‘and the neat. Happened about nine- 
twenty, 1 reckon!" 

Ob! azony tuat it was to hear this!—to be 
forced to tell herself that if ber husband 
had gone earlier, as he intended, he would 
have escaped, 

She looxed so ill that the policeman 
civilly offered to procure # conveyance, 
into which he assisted her, asking where 
he should tell the cabman > drive, 

‘To the City!” was the reply. 

And, accordingly, thither she was taken, 
trembling, weeping, praying; now tret- 
ting; now yielding to despair, and feeling 
convinced that she should flod ber husband 
at some hospital frightfully maimed; now 
hoping he had escaped injury; but always 
haunted with a dread that he was amongst 
the killed, 


And they had parted in anger! She 
should never be able to express her pen- 
itence and receive bis pardon, 

How should she endure life if he was 


taken froin ber, or how forgive herself if he 
were amongst those who would linger out 
a miserable existence crushed, crippled? 
But the cab was at the door of the office 
and a junior clerk, catching sight of a pale, 
pretty face at the window of the vehicle, 
ofliciously rushed out to interview its 


owner, 

Mr. Dasson? He hadn’t been at the 
office all day. Believed the governor had 
received a telegraini—— 

Lela fell back almost prostrated by this 
confirmation ot ber fears, She contrived to 
give the now compassionate clerk her ad- 
dress, and he bade the cabivan take her to 
it as quickly as possible, 

The door flew open as ashe tottered to- 
wards it, and Mary appeared, ber apron at 
her eyes, 

“On, ua’am, DT’ so 
come!’ the girl sobbed, 
ter'’’ 

She threw open the dining-room door, 
and there, his aris flung outon the table, 
his head resting on them, sat Alfred Das 
son, bis hair dishevelled, his boota muddy, 
his clothes drenebed with the rain that for 
the last two or three hours had been falling 
steadily. 

The opening of the door aroused hiin; he 
sprang up, beheld Lela, who flew towards 
hitu, and they were rapturously clasped in 
each other’s aris, and Mary closed tue 
door upon then. 

“Then he was safe—unhurt! Oh, Heaven 
be thanked! But where had he been? 
Looking for her? Why, what was she to 
understand froin that?” 

“When I lett here,’’? he explained, “the 
first thing I heard of was the accident that 
had happened to the train I inissed, and 
KOrmeone told me that poor Tompkins—you 
have often heard 116 speak of bhius— was one 
of the sufferers by it. Sol belped to carry 
him to the nearest bospital, and then bas- 
tened to his wife—she was staying with 
friends at Riehmond—broke the news as 
well as I could, and took herto him. While 
thus @mnployed, it #truck ine that iny own 
wife night bave heard an exaggerated ac. 
count of the affair; so I wired to the city, 
excusing myself! there, and came bome to 
tind Mary in great distress, You had gone 
out, su6 said, looking lik6 # ghost, and ac- 
casing beroft having ruined your happi- 
ness, You had gone as if you never meant 
to return, and [ have been rushing from 
pace to place ever since IT heard this to find 
my darling and entreat ber to return to me, 
{ have but just come home, #o worn out 
with fatigue and misery that 1 could bold 
up no longer.” 

Lela insisted on deferring her explana- 
tions till he had chanyed the wet garments 

n which he was shivering. 

Need we say that they were satisfactory, 
anxious bours spent by both 
husband and wife taught them that In wed. 
ded jie ‘*” ult’? anould be carefully 
led ? 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





Atthe Methodist church in St. Johns 
bury, Vt, the other Sunday, a black board 
was displayed upon which appeared a 
mountain divided ofl into geological strata, 
the upper one bearing the figures 850. Oth- 
er sections were marked in stoallsuus down 
to $1, the total representing the $708 of the 
church debt, This, the pastor said, he 
wanted to see wiped out, and, as subserip- 
tions were announced frou the sudience, 
the corresponding figures and sections were 
erased trom the board. In 2) minutes the 
whole mountain ot debt had disappeared 
and there was $0 to spare, 





Willie Pullman, alad in Nashville, Tenn. 
came to his depth in peculiar manner the 
other day. He and two companions had 
gone to the river to drown a cat, and, on 
reaching the raft, they walked along it un- 
til there was a break between the loge, 
about six teet wide and twelve feet long. 
As the boy attempted to throw the eat into 
the bole the animal caught his sleeves with 
her claws which overbalanced him and 
threw him into the water, He aroseto the 
surtace once, but bis little comprnions were 
too much frightened to him, and 
he was carried under the ratt. Several gen 
tlemen hastened tothe boy's assistance, but 
were too late, although his body was sub- 
sequently recovered, 


pesiat 


A yentleman returning to Louleville 
from Hot Springs, Arkansas, unwittingly 
created a good veal of excitement on the 
train, by introducing « large tarantula to 
the passengers, It appears that the insect, 


which he was taking to Louisville as a 
present toa friend, escaped from a bottle 
in Which ithad been contined, and made 


atraightway in the direction ofa young lady, 
The latter discovered bim, jumped up on 
the seat and gavethe alarm, Other women, 
it i4 related, went promptly into hysterics, 
and the men were thrown into a state of 
equal excitement. The tarantula bad the 
carat its mercy tor balf an hour, but was 
finally run into the corner by its owner, 
and captured 


A curious and particularly paintul case 
otdrowning, if such it may be called, im 
reported from Cincinnati, Tt eeenms thata 
three-year-old boy, named Willie Kuohr 
wein, altempted to get adrink from a hy 
drant which projected trom «a stand pipe 
above the ground. He could reach the 
brass nozzle with his lips ty standing on 
tip-toe. In this position he put bis) lips to 
it, and with bis hands strained upward, 
turned the water on, Some children, 
watching, saw his hand fall limp to his 
side, Tne blood seemed to rush to his head, 
bis mouth became swollen and his eyex 
bulged out. The body bung suspended by 
the lips, A woran who rusted to the res. 
cue, succeeded in reloasing the lad from the 
hydrant after some diflicultv, but he was 
aounay dead, and blood and water rushed 


in astream trom his nose and mouth, Tt 
istthoughtthe child turned the water on 
too strong and strangled, This) produced 


contraction Of the tiuseles of the lips and 
throat, which fastened him there while the 
water continued the work of strangle 
tion,” 


The Supreme Court of Georgia haw just 
beard argument in the smallest case which 
was over brought before that body Jt is 
called the “bee gui” case and cate up trou 
the glorious old county Gwinnett John 
MeMillan ig the plaintittand J.D. Aritrose 


the defendant. The fortnuer swore outa 
possessory warrant for the bee gui belore 
4 Justice of the Peace, and alleged in his 
affidavit thatthe bee gui was worth § 

The history of the bee gum shows that a 
short time before the suit it was sold 
at an administrator's «ale for ll, cents. The 


Caso was decided against tie plaintifl in the 
Justice Court and he appealed it tothe Su 


wrior Court. The Superior Court sustained 
i 


the Justice of the Peace anc’ the case was 
then carriod to the Supreme © ‘ 1 
late the law yors’ fee anal t the 

gui case’ will foot tip a 

not the value of the boo wu ‘ 

to this fierce and lony { 

but the principle ot tus y. I 

of the Supreme Court ! l? A gtity i 

ter will beawa'lled wit Keen ‘ 1r 
Ambrose has gained hist case t ‘ 

With the exception of ataw America do 
tors located in Australia the medical trater 
nity is Composed otf knyli mien, \ , 
sician from Atue@rica ritist # AA” | iit 
from a colleye that is governed under a 
law as rigid as theone in Tilitnoiv, as that 
state is considered in Australia to have the 
best law regulating medical Coll oye, 4 


eity physician in Australia always fia tall 
livery and «a cabman, and, if 
own sucha turn-out, le th 
courses, the country pliysician in ate 
places must of necessity rich ' 
Another thing, @ physician never bats it 


lems tetpergr 


en rents one, Gof 


ron rMetor 


aA Sign, but simply piaces On hist @ door 
4 brass plate on whic is the t ne, -* Dor, 
—.”" Ifa physician in that or try should 
aWing ashing to Lhe caresses ollie re 
ke they do here, it we 
|} 4 Vulyer breach ot proles 

not to be tolerated, 
Bir Kf Ir ri t reewinte 

oun pe ‘ t forey 

! 6 aid n cComtlor 
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Our Uoung Folks. 


HY JOUN W, KINMION, 





T wasa beautiful sunny morning when 

Charlies and Mary Adame started to pay 

along promised visit to the bome of 
Mra, Owens, an old friend of their mother's, 
bor some weeks it had been a constant 
source of converration to them aa they 
looked forward to it. Curtoaity and wonder 
had combined to make the subject full of 
interest, 

Mra, Owens bad been a boson companion 
of Mre. Adatwos when (hey were at «4 hool; 
ever since they had been married the?y had 
kept up a constant correspondence ty let- 
ters, This bad at length led to Mra, Owens 
coming up frou the country on a visit to 
Mra. Adarns in the busy town of Brinipton. 
A few mouths previous lo the opening of 
ourstory, when she went away, she was 
prounised that ag soon aa the bolidays ar- 
rived in the summer Mra, Adams and her 
children would spend « portion of the thine 
ather bomein the pretty village of Cow. 
ley, where, anid the country lanes and the 
beauty of herown house and garden, she 
feltsure that thechildren would find plenty 
to make the tluie pass away pleasantiv, and 
alk Contribute to the wood of their bealth, 

Iverything on the way to Cowley proved 
a kource Of surprise aud joy to Charles and 
Mary Adame, Having been brought up 
amid the busy iife of a town, with its atreeus 
and shops, they were all the more ready to 
enjoy the #igut of the green fields, the 
splendid trees, aud waving corn, as Lhe train 
quickly made Ite way from one station ww 
auother, and when tuey arrived at the end 
ef their journey, and found them- 
selves Heated around the tea table, where 
they could look down on anicely-kept lawn 
with ite bed of beautiful flowers here and 
there mailings Upou them, Chey thought 
that nothing could be prettier, or nore cal- 
culated to nmake thea happy. 

After tea Mra Owens suygyestod that her 
two chiidren, Kobert and Ellen, should 
take Charies and Mary into the garden, 
where she told thew they would be sure to 
find enough to satisfy all their desires, and 
“ino take their first evening pass away 
pleasantly and quickly. 

“Let ine «how youtny rabbita,”’ said Rob- 
ertto Coarles, as he tiarched hitn away, 
full of iuaportance and glee, 

“And - will show you my garden,” 
added Ellen, as she tripped along, full of 
excitement and anxiety to do her best to 
take Ler young friends happy. The ring- 
log laugh and the hearty way with which 
they went about the garden, soon gave plain 
proof that they were quickly on good terme 
with one another, and that for the time 


THE SATURDAY 


go along, for you never know but what you 
nay want it someday orotber. Beas busy 
an bees is iny motto.”” 

“Bat if bees are busy,” replied Charles, 
‘they must bave a nice time of it I should 
fancy, flying about these gardens, dropping 
down upon the roses, flowers, and other 
things, sipping up the sweeta as they do, I 
fancy boys and girls would be busy too if 
they only had to go into the shops where 
they sold sweets, or only had to open jars 
containing peppermint and suger-plums all 
day, with no one to hinder them, or to hurt 
them, while they were at it.’ 

“Tuere you minake a tnistake, Bees have 
enemies to contend with like everyone 
elae."’ 

“Indeed, you surprise me,’’ said Charles, 
“| always thought that as the bees flew 
about from flower to flower they have 
nothing to fear, except now and then some 
naughty boy may try to kill them.’’ 

“Mary people tinake that blunder, for 
want of knowing better,’’ replied l’eter. 
‘But they could svon learn different i! they 
would give @ little attention to the suljeot. 
or instance, there is one bird called the 
bee-eater, because le ls #0 fond of then; 
then there is the wood-pecker, and the 
honey buzzard, and the ant-eater, One 
kind of moth often lays ita égg48 in the bee- 
hive, and the little oaterpillara batch and 
live on the honey, and drive the bees out 
of their bome, The mice and frogs also 
like bees when they can get them. Spl- 
ders, too, make webs near their houses, and 
do their best to entice them to walk into 
their parlor, #0 they inay ketch them like 
they do the willy fies.’’ 

“You dosurprise ne,” said Charles, “But 
I should have thought ti.at bees were too 
wide awake lo be caught in@uch traps, I 
always thought they were very wise and 
clever,”’ 

“But do you think bees are wider awake 
and cleverer than men, women, boys and 
xirle? They yet caught in traps sometimes, 
don't they?” 

“Yes; and even some of the boys at our 
achool get, a4 Lhey ‘say, ‘caught;’ and I’ve 
heard iy father and mother say of some 
people tuey Know, “They have been caught,’ 
when they got into trouble,” 

“All that, mpy dear young friend, clearly 
shows that a8 we go through life it is need 
ful to be always on our guard lest we be 
caught by any temptation or designing 
enemy.’ 

“fat, Peter,” said Robert, “I notice ip 
our lives thal some bees stay at horne, 
others just nove around, and don’t appear 
to do anything. They don't ‘yather boney 
ail day,’ asthe byinn says they do. What 
sortof bees are the idle ones?” 

“They are called drones, Master Robert.” 

“And don’t they get a bit of honey?” 
asked Charles, 

“Not much, any,’ replied Peter, “They 
wait for the working bees to collect the 
honey and bring ithome, They are busy 











school bad been quite forgotton, 

Prom one thing to another they had made 
their way, although it was with difficulty 
thar Ellen could be persuaded to leave some 
ofthe flowers, on aeeount of their beauty 
and fragrance, 80 completely was abe car- 
ried away by her adimiration and delight. 
As for Coaries, when he saw the rabbits 
his surprise knew no bounds, a4 he #aid— 

“Well, | never did see such beauties; did 
you, Mary?” 

“No. Whatlong eara they have!’ she 
said; “and how white and clean they are!” 

“*Yes,’’ added Robert, who felt proud to 
realise they appreciated his pets, “They 
are the very best kind, and T quite expect 
to carry the firet prize with thematour next 
whrow,”’ 

“Aad bow tame they are!” said Charles, 
as he stroked one of them with bis) hand, 

“Oh, yes," replied Robert. “You see, | 
treat them always with kindness, bo they 
don't fear ine or anyone,” 

()pen tiv the door, he then 
show Charles and Mary how 

atout 
that they were willing to trust liu to do as 
the Wished with thea. 

‘ltims pice to live in the eountry,’’ sald 
Mary; ‘and have such beautiful things, | 
fo wish we eould eome aud live here; we 
Shrould be wO happy; 

‘So do 1,” added Charles; “but perhaps 
someday we tay, so let us learn to be con- 

’ Pigs 

“That is right,” said Robert; “as omy 
nother Ollen Saya, for a contented mind is 
AcoutinuaAl feast, woile discontent imakes 
is tose the pleasure of Che present, . 

With so much too see and enjoy the even- 
iy passed away far too rapidly, and it) was 

ly when the shades yathered roun t toem 
(oat they realined that it was tine to retire 
terest, feeling full of wonuder and joy at 
wiatthev had seen and heard during that 
+ Veatiul day. 


proces led to 
they would 


Next tuoruing they were up early. The 
sowing of the birds and the bright sunshine 
prove so attractive tialthey could mot re- 
Hal indeors, SOthe moment they were 
a iowed to leave the house off they seam 


pred, fulloftiife and energy, to make the | 


eCofthe time. Just as tiey entered that 
partcf the yarden, where potatoes, greens, 
) @as, andl other things were grown tor the 


use ofthe family, bey came across Peter | 


' 


lLoog the yardener, 

‘(i00d morning, Peter,’ said) Robert. 

Toese are twofrends who have cone to 
spend « few dave with us,” 

“Good morning, Master obert,’’ replied 
Peter, “and the sane to vou also, Inv young 
friends, bhope you will have « pleasant 


ne down here toyether, 


“That |] aus sure we shall." re plied 
( arlee, **flor there is #o tu t 8e6 aud 
: 
are right adcde ; _ 
M ate be Sa wine y 
the t 4 


in their way, though. One good thing 
about the lazy bee is this—it never stings. 
Only the queen beeand the workers ating.” 

“But how do you bappen to know all 
this?” asked Mary who began to feel very 
much interested in learning all she could 
about them, 

“Dy watching their ways, little miss; and 
if you will cowe with ine down the garden 
I will show you 8916 bees at work in their 
hive.”’ 

Tols was an unexpected treat to Cuarles 
and Mary, as they tollowed Peter to the 
hives, Opening the side doors, they could 
see the bores busy at work, burrying to and 
fro 11K@ an ariny. 

“See,” said Peter, “there is the queen 
bee; she is quite a jady, and is always wai- 
ted upon by five or 81x maids of honor, 
‘The drones are also waiting aboutto be fed, 
The workers are actively building cells, 
and feeding the little ones and making 
honey.”’ 

“Are all the celle alike?’’ asked Charles, 





of his hand and in other ways prove | 


“On, no! The queens cell is made much 
larger (ban the rest, and the honey cells 
are deeper than those for the other bees,’’ 

“tlow many qaeens do they have in each 
uive?’ asked Mary. 

“Only oue.”’ 

“And whatdo they do when the little 
bees grow up, and they are short of room 
inside for them to live in?” 

“They swarin off and we have to provide 
them: with anotuer hive. Thatis how it was 
we have now four hives, We only began 
with one.” 

“And suppose they get short of 
what do they do?” asked Charles, 

“They Kili off the idle bees first, when 
they find the honey jars are getting 
euipty,”? 

“They appoar to know how to take care 
of (hemmseives, Chat’s certain,’ sald Robert. 

“Yes, Tudeed, there are many oluer cu- 
rious things about tueus which we koow; 
how they burry tome before astorin comes; 
how wisely they bulld their home; hoa 

life, 


f 0d, 





earry trom flower to flower colors and 
and in inany other ways teach also the val- 
ue Oforder loyalty and industry. But f 
must not farther stay with you, except to 
| Say that T hope, like the bee you will seek 
| to loprove @aeh shining hour, aod gather 
j honey all the day from every opening 
Nower, You will thus tind life will become 
| bappler and your days be better einploved,” 
Coariesand Mary told their mother when 
they saw her, what they had learned from 
Peter thegardener. During the remainder 
of their vieit they also oad turther opportu. 
nies of afdiug to their store of Knowledge, 
frog whieh they realised, at bome, many 
beuetiis; and above all, they never forgot 
the iuiportance of industry, order and loy- 
ality, which was so clearly taught them by 
thie ece in luelir bives, 
i < e 


i ren without rehecting is 6 eal ing 


EVENING POST. 


BLACKWING. 





BY MAGGTE BROWN, 





UNISH bim for bis itnpertinence,”’ said 
an old crow; ‘the pert young thing, 
venturing to offer advices to us, telling 

me, # respectable bird, old enough to be 
his great grandmother, that 1 don’t know 
what I am talking about.’’ 

And what was all the bother about? 
Just this:—For sowe time the crows had 
been feeiing very indignant and angry be- 
cause a party of hawks had taken possession 
of their favorite hill-top. 

This biil—and it was # bigh one too—was 
known by the people round about as 
Rough Crag. 

It was very rocky and very lonsiy—just 
the place, the bawks thought, to wake 4 
home. They had seized upon it, aud alter 
some fighting had driven thé crows away, 
and settied down, thinking to have no 
further trouble, 

But the crows were not to be so easily 
set aside, and they quickly cailod # meet. 
ing to consider what was best to be done, 

The crows alway® made@a great deal of 
noise at any meeting they hel’, bal on 
this occasion there was tnore than usual, 

Quite a young bird, Blackwing by name, 
bad ventured to address the mevsting, and 
had suggested that be should |lewl a party 
Against the hawks, as it needed fresh 
young birds to fight with them, 

Then an old crow becaine indignant, and 
told Blackwing that “fresh young birds’’ 
had no experience, and that he should not 
advise his elders, 

Sad to say, Blackwing answered back, 
as he certainly ought not to have done, and 
told the old crow she did not know what 
she was talking about, After that there 
was such a noise that no bird could hear 
what any other bird was saying. 

The end of it was that all the crows quite 
forgot to discuss the question of Rough 
Crag and the hawks, and instead, talked of 
nothing but Black winy’s tuipertinence. 

There were «a few who tried to defend 
him by saying that after all he bad meant 
very well; but the greater number of the 
crows were against him, and declared that 
asa punishinent he should not be allowed 
to go out with any of the tighnting parcies 
against the hawks for a whole month. 

inetead of taking his punishment quietly 
and humbly the young crow tossed his 
beak high In the air and stalked away. 

“They say I am not to be allowed to 
fight,’ be wuttered; ‘we shall see—we 
shall see,’’ 

Next day another meeting of the crows 
was heid iu the same field; and after much 
discussion it was decided that twelve of 
the oldest warriors should at once make 
an attack on Rough Crag. The assault was 
cearelully planned, and the warriors chosen, 

Just as they were about to start they 
were surprised to se@ a young crow flying 
very quickly towards them frou the 
Crag. 

He seemed very tired, and he was 
evidently anxious to reach them, 

Some of the crows at once flew out to 
ineet him. Directly they reached him he 
said excitedly, *Fiy quickly to his help, 
er he will be killed!” 

“Whose help? Where is be? What is 
the matter?’ demanded the crows in 
chorus, 

But the young bird was much too tired 
to talk. He just managed to gasp out, 
“The hawks—Rough Crag’’—before he tell 
to the ground exbausted, 

These words were enough, however, for 
at once the twelve crows flew as quickly 
as possible to the crag, followed by many 
of tbe others, ‘ 

When they 
Crag they 
LUe@V Saw, 

Stretched on the ground lay Blackwing, 
his feathers rutiled, bis wing 
Pnere were no bauwks to be seen, 

Tnerse were, indeed, the remains of a 
hawk’s nest, and a yreat inany feathers 
xeattered about, but no hawks, — 

The crows at once gather a round Black- 
wing, to see if they could beip tim. They 
thought at once that ho was dead; but he was 
not, only unconscious, and aftera tine he 
recovered his senses, and was able to te!! 
his story. 

“When you all decided that I was not to 
fight against the hawks,’ he said, “I was 
very auygry, and made up mind at ones to 
disobey you. | waited until vou were ail 
at the meeting, and then deterinined to 
tight the hawks alone, 1 was fortunate 
enough to find only one turd in the nest, 
and after a tard tight I killed him. 1] 
tLen destroyed the nest, xand was preparing 
toreturn to tue meeting to boast of my 
Victory, when, to toy horror, | saw two 


reached the top of Rough 
were indeed borritied at what 


other hawks tlylog towards the erag, 1 
tried to escapes, bul they had sean ine, and 
atonee chased me. Toen TI saw a young 
crow flying towards me, and ones more 
taklug courage, called to him to feten he!p 
as quickly as possible, The bawks seem. 
ed rather frightened when they saw bim 
fly away, but I 
other, **We will kil him 
come,’ At iast, wearied out, [ sank to the 
ground, and gave upall hope, The bawks 
rose above my, prepared to arop right 
down upon mine, When suddenly IL heard a 
loud noiwe, and then—I know po more.’? 
What was the nowe? The erows soon 
found out. ASthey were ieaving the crag 
to carry tne news to the ther birds they 
ound the body of a hawk V1 ; 





ny on the 
ground, W nen they went close to Lhev 
SOOT) SAW Liat itl ad | een snot by a yer 
| Sore shepherd uurt have seen Black 
Wing 8] Kut, and have to the res 

‘ 

L'ter a few A @GKS KW was we 

’ ava rey 7 








ane a ae 


ways he was better than he had been 
his fight with the hawks, for he wasn 
wer 80 ready to give advice to those 
experienced than bimeelf, and he was 
more willing to obey orders, 

- i 


THE CAT, BIRDS AND CAKE, 


before 
© lon. 

more 
Much 





BY A. W. B, 





N «a garden there waa a sort of arbor 
loruied by part of an old stone wall oy¢ 
some bushes. There was an old table 
sud Bone garden chairs placed in it, but 
why they were there the birds never 
knew, for no one came to sit there, 
The old lady and gentleman who lived 
at the bouse did not often come so far, ang 
when they did they did not sit down, tut 


| one said to the otber— 





broken, | 


heard one to aay to the ! 
before they | 


*We must have the chairs mended: they 
would turnble down if one tried to sit Upon 
them,” 

‘The table too is rickety,” said the old 
gentieman. 

“Ah, well!” said the old lady, ‘we do 
not want to use it,’’ 

“No,” answered the old gentleman 
siniling; “‘we may leave the arbor and ite 
belongings to the birds, Listen how 
sweetly they are singing simongsrt the 
branches; if I had a biseait with me | 
would give them some cruinbs,”’ 

So «a few days afterwards, when one of 
the maids caine down, and after naving 
oxamined the legs of the rickety tabie 
put a white cloth over it, observing, “it in 
strong enough to bear the cake ’’ the birds 
watched ker movements with much jp. 
terest, and when she caine again, carrying 
the cake with her, taey felt at once, having 
heard the old gentleman’s remarks, that 
the good old couple were providing a treat 
for them. 

They congregated on the bushes around, 
but did not veuture to help theinsel ves 
until the maid was out of sight 

Then they hopped from the branches, 
pecked away at the cake, and enjoyed 
themselves greatly. , 

Now the birds bad not been long en. 
geuged in this manner before a cat stole 
soltly into the arbor, hiding behind the 
tolds of the tablecloth, 

She belonged to the coup'e, who were 
very fond of her, and were always con- 
sidering What they could do to render her 
lite as happy as a cat’s life could be, 

She was a bandsome cat, and every- 
one made a great fuss with her, and petted 
her, and gave ber cream when it couid be 
spared, and at other titnes the best new 
inilk. But notwithstanding this, and tne 
Savory Scraps Of tmneat and fish that tell 
to ber share, Puss longed after mice and 
small birds, and never tailed to be on the 
look-out for them whenever an opportunity 
presented itself, j 

‘To-day she had wandered down to the 
arbor with tho weid, aud Dau Watvoed her 
putting the cloth and the cake on the table, 
and had wondered why it was doue. So 
she waited to see. 

She tad not been there long when the 
birds flocked down to their rep ist. 

“Ab! said she to herself, “this is a cap- 
ital plan to bring the birds together. I 
shall bave no difficulty in securing one or 
two of them, Tuis is doubtless another 
device of iny Kind «tnistress to give me 
pleasure. How good she is to me!” 

And when tpe birds were off their 
yuard, and quite taken up with the feast 
before them, Puss suddenly tmade 4 
Spring. 

But instead of seizing one of tne birds 
she Caught oer paw in a fold of the cloth, 
and dragged both it and the cake down 
on the ground, 

The cruiunbly 
rolied : 
bushes, 


cake broke in two, aud 
under the chairs and ipto the 

Then the birds flaw away, and 
Puss heard them chattering at having been 
disturbed, 

Just atthis moment up eame atroop ot 
tuerry children, erving out— 

‘Granny said we should tind the cake 
she had made tor us in the arbor. And 
Sarah said that we should find a table- 
cloth on the table and the ec airs pul in 
or fer.”? 

They rushed into the arbor, end stopped: 
and one <aid— 

“It's gone!” 

Then another said— 

“It's iike the Story of the bears, only 
just a littie aifferent. Who's been eating 
our cake and rolled it on the ground? 
And who’s been at our cloth and pulled it 
down?” 

‘Then Charley, one ot the boys, said— 

“Why, Dil tell you att about it, The 
birds thought the cake was for thei, 8° 
they caine to eatit; and Pusathought the 
Dirds were for her, and so she jumped on 
the table and tried to eaten them, and fei! 
down and took the cloth with ler.” 

“Yes, that’s it, of course,’ said Rosa; 
“but good Mr. Birds and good Miss Pus-, 
the cake wasn't for you, it was for us.” 

“And we shan’t wet any of it: it is all 
covered with yravel,’’ 

Then they went to tell the old lady, who 
Was their yrandimother, what had bappen- 
ead, 

“Ob, ny dears,” said she, ‘so it often 
happens in the world. Some people thins 
that everything is made on purpose fer 
them, and #80 they take it, and tuose 
whom it 18 Intended have to go without 
Itis a quite a iittie lesson for vou, Butl! 
this case I fortunately nave anotise ? 


In the cupboard, and so whilst you poo 


over the doings of tne cat and biras 
Bhai till Dave «A wiece Of cake ¢ 
“itis just ke a fat le,’ sain ¢ r 
" 4a Ten . - arr 
" . — 4 



























































FIRST AND BEST, 





BY 8. U, ¥. 





Sbe came to me In acareless way’ 
And idly spoke thy name, 

1, over my broidery bending low, 
Felt my face leap into a fame. 

And the dainty bit of my lace work swayed 
And tell frown my finger tips; 

My teeth closed over and nearly plerced 
The depthsort my trembling lips. 


Il thought, beloved, that I had forgot, 
And, one day in the long ago, 

| had buried thy face In my heart's ravine 
And covered it over with snow; 

But to-day when she spoke in a careless way, 
The snow dritts swept afar, 

And out of the lonely grave thy face 
Shone out like a changeiess star, 


And childhood’s the sweetest time of life 
And the bird loves his early nest, 
And all things tellin the song of life 
That the first love’s always best; 
And 80, beloved, in time’s vast sea 
I may dritt on each changeful wave, 
Kutever and often thy haunting face 
Will gleam from its sacred grave, 
- > — 0 -—<fa— - 


OLD BREAD AND NEW. 





What is there to tell about a loaf, when 
a}l of us know 80 well what it is like? Yet, 
it we trace the history of a loaf of bread, 
we shall find that it was not always quite 
the same thing, forin the good but rather 
hard times of the’Middle Ages the peasan— 
try, and indeed most people, lived on very 
different fare from what they do now; the 
best white bread, called ‘‘simnel bread,’’ or 
‘‘pain demayn,’’ being only consumed by 
royal or very rich persons. 

More ordinary folks ate ‘‘wasted bread,’’ 
and ‘‘cocket,’’ which last owed its name to 
the baker’s cocket or seal, with which he 
was by law obliged to mark each loaf he 
sold, 

Then came still commoner kinds: the 
‘tourte,’’ made otf unbolted meal; the 
‘trete,’’ a brown loaf, made of meal once 
bolted: then ‘‘all sorts,’’ a dry sort of black 
loaf; ‘‘house bread,’’ and others composed 
of oats, rye, barley, peas, and beans, or 
mixtures of these. 

To this day the use of oats and peas is 
common enough in the North of Scotland 
and Ireland. 


In those old days, when public bakers 
were more looked ‘after than tney are a 


present, they were only allowed to make 
certain bread, under risk of a heavy pen- 
ally. They were also obliged to stamp 
each loaf sold with a registered seal, which 
was cxamined by properly appointed per 
sons once & month; and still turther to pre. 
vent cheating, sample loaves were taken 
hot from the ovens by assay officers, called 
“hutch reves,’’ who came at unexpected 
hours and closely examined them, and re 
ported on their quality. 

These ancient bakers might not sell their 
loaves in their own shops or houses, but 
must carry them to the king’s market, 
where the bread was exposed tor gale in 
large boxes, or baskets called ‘“‘panyers.”’ 
For this privilege the baker paid the king « 
toll. 

The whole arrangement must have been 
very awkward tor those buyers who lived 


at a distance from the market, and so the | 


master baker had permission to hire huck- 
sters, who carried his loaves round to the 
different customers, and who were allowed 
by law to claim thirteen to the dozen. You 
have heard of a baker’s dozen, no doubt, 
the odd one being their proftt 

Of course, many persons made their own 
bread at home, and baked it as best they 
could, or they might send it to be baked at 
the regular bakers’ ovens; they might even 
go themselves, or send their servants, to 
the bakehouse to wateh over their loaves. 

When we mention the baker’s loaf of to- 
day, we naturally think only of those made 
Ot white wheaten flour. Yet the modern 
law concerning bread mentions that many 
other things besides wheat may be em- 
ployed in its composition. 

It is especially stated that bread may be 
made ot flour or meal of wheat, but it also 
adds that barley, rye, oats, buckwheat, In 
dian corn, peas, beans, rice, potatoes, or 
any of \hem may be used, mixed with pure 
water, common salt, eggs, milk; 
leaven, potato or other leaven, may be 
added as the baker sees nt. 


barm 


Betore proceeding to understand the na 
ture and uses of others of these ‘‘bread 
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fine flour, ‘‘the very heart of corn,’’ ob- 
tained by a first grinding. Good, whole 
some ‘‘seconds,’’ or ordinary household | 
bread, is a compound of the first and second 
grindings; the third making @ very poor | 
loaf indeed. \ 

Brown bread is a mixture ot ‘'firsts,’’ 
‘“‘seconds,’’ and ‘‘whole meal,’’ that is, the 
produce of a first grinding just as it leaves 
the mill stones: @ coarse compound of flour 
and bran, which is generally considere: 
very wholesome, because of some resinous 
matter hidden in the outside layers or bran 
ot the wheat. 

Tue Germans make a bread called ‘‘pum- 
pernickel”’ trom wheat as it leaves the mil!- 
stone after its first grinding. 

So much about wheat; let us now men- 
tion some of the other bread-stufts by law 
allowed—namely, barley, oats, rye, Indian 
corn, beans, peas, potatoes, and rice. 

Among these, barley certainly claims the 
foremost place as the grain which formed 
one of the chiet supports of the people of 
the civilized nations, from the days of 
Ezekiel to those of Cresar’s Roman soldiers, 
or our own torefathers 

Ilas not tradition told how the burning 
ot a barley loat cost great King Alfred ot 
Evg!and, a severe box of the ears, from the 
over-ready hand of an irate neatherd’s 
wite, whose loaves, or rather cakes (for, as 
barley contains no gluten, it cannot be 
worked into a light enough dough), no 
doubt exactly resembled those still eaten in 
Siberia, the north of Germany, Sweden, 
Norway, and even in parts of Ireland ana 
Scotland. Itis cultivated in this country 
chiefly for the use of brewers, who steep it 
in water until it becomes malt; being again 
steeped and boiled with hops, it forms beer, 
or, as one of its names signifies, ‘‘barley 
wine.”’ 

Then come oats, prettiest and hardiest of 
all cereals, flourishing where wheat and 
barley droop and die, seeming to prosper 
all the more for bad soil and inclement 
weather. It does not make very palatable 
bread, and soon turns heavy and sour, Yet 
itis much used in Scotland, that “land ’o 
cakes,’’ where oats, being coarsely bruised, 
and kneaded with water and salt, are made 
into little flat loaves, or cakes, and baked 
on an iron plate or griddle. 

Here, too, as we mentioned, besides the 
“‘otes,’’ the poorer folks still make ban 
nocks, or cakes, of ‘‘peases’’ dried and 
ground into a powder and baked on the 
hearth, after the fashion of the Arabs, or 
our long ago ancestors. 

Es — 


ibrains of Bold, 


A weak mind is ambitious of envy, a 


strong one of re spec é.. 


Why do we discover taults 80 much more 


readily than perfections ? 


Patience is the support of weakness; im- 


patience is the ruin of strength. 
We tancy we sufter from ingratitude, 
while in reality we suffer from self-love, 


Only those faults which we encounter in 


j 


ourselves are (nsufterable to usin others, 


The tr endships of the world are oft con- 
federactes in , or leagues of pleasure, 


Euvy is like a fly that passes all a body’s 
soundest part and dwells upon the ve 


Success has a great tendency to conceal 


throw a veil over ey leeds of men, 
Had we not faults of our own we should 
pleasure in erving those of others, 


A pedaot holds more to insiruct us with 


whathe Knows, than of what we are lynorant. 


| the church prepared 


The hearers of a sermon ought to leave 


to do as well a8 to belleve, 


If there be a crime of deeper dye than all 
the guilty train of human vices, it ls ingratitude, 

Success is tull of promise till men get it; 
andthen itis a last year’s nest, from which the bird 
has flown, 


We can offer up much in the large, but 


to make sacrifices in tie things is what we are sel- 
{ 


m equalt 


of »ll crimes, what in our 


ves we account the most 


Ingratitude is, 


venial, in others the 


most unpardonable 


If we did bot know how little some enjoy | 


ftheg ‘ r ‘ I ,» there would not te 
vinthe wor 


There are many who talk on from ignor 


‘ 


ive and who find 


‘ r fr n k wir 
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Femininities. 
: Bachelor—A wild goose that tame geese 


Glass spoons for pickles are a new thing 


| from Europe. 


A woman's strength isin her tongue, is 
a Welsh proverb. 


Marietta, Ohio, was named for the French 
Queen, Marie Antoinette, 


A good many women who have married 
dry goods clerks have got two yards of illusion asa 
premium, 


The man in the moon is now said to be 
a woman. If she has a husband she will know where 
he is nights, 


A woman endures the s)ciety of another 
woman only asa means of killing time until she can 
be In the society of a man, 


Four gracefully grouped cherubs having 
heads of carved moonstone and wings of paved dia- 
monds make a unique brooch, 


A high temper in a woman doesn’t do 
very much harm, If she’s an old maid; but If she has 
a busband, it's a different thing. 


‘‘What’s an amatoor, Helen?’ asked 
Robbie of his elder sister, ‘‘l think it's a person 
who isn’t very mature,’' was the wise reply. 


‘You should know my wite,’’ Matthew 
Arnold once remarked to an acquaintance, ‘‘she has 
all of my sweecness and none of my conceit,’ 


A man at National City, Cal., has been 
arrested for publicly wearing on bis back a card 
stating that another persup had refused to pay hima 
debt of $1”, 


A rare talent. ‘‘A very clever girl that 
stupid Miss Blum who just went out?’ ‘Clever? 
Why, she never opeas her moath!"* ‘That's where 
she’s clever,’* 


Firat officer: ‘I have 80 many debts that 
nothing remains sor me but to marry or to shoot my- 
self.’’ Second officer: **Well, then, marry! You 
can shoot yourself later, too,’’ 


lt is currently reported that a young 
lady ataconcert in Boston recently, informed her 
escort, In response to his tnquiry, that Joan of Arc 
was one of Noah's seven daughters, 


. 

An eccentricity of fashion is a diamond 
brooch with a watch attachment, which Is wound up, 
and the circle of large stones revolves for 5s hours, 
Phe etlect Is sald to be very dazziing. 


Aa artistic scarf-pin recently sven’ isa 
now of ribbon having three loops of green, red and 
yellow gold respectively, Between the loops are 
set a diamond, a ruby and a sapphire, 


A couple were married at Atchison, 
Kan., recently, who bad nothing In the world but 
ly cents with which to pay their toll across the bridge 
which spans the Missourt at that place. 

The skins of the stuffed birds used for 
trimming hats or bonnets are sometimes saturated 
vtth aeeomte. Thiais lable to wet Into the eyes and 
threat ot the wearer and lnflame both. 

The market women of [Berlin have an 
ancient right which they Jeaiously assert, namely, 
that of presenting on New Year's /ve to the Crown 
Prince 6 sausages, a tartland & hard-boiled egys, 

Frank Collins, a St. Cloud, Minn., ex- 
preseman, litacigarand, fading that it would not 
draw, cut it In two and discovered acartridge in 
the middle with the belli poloted to the smaller end, 

An authority announces that monogram 
bangles are gradually dritting out of fashion. The 
bangle Itself, though, Isn’t being discarded, only 
instead of a monogram the giver's photograph is 
now ‘the thing.’ 


‘‘Who made this hash?’ 


’ 


“Why, my 
new Boston cook, of course, **Then vlease return 
to her these remnants of a pair of eyeglasses, and tell 
her that ahe needn't give her dishes such an intel- 
lectual favor hereafter,’ 


Mistress: ‘‘What do you mean, Susan, 
by putting on iny new hatand admiring yourself in 
the looking-giass’,’ Maid: ‘‘On, mum, IT don't 
mean any harm, I only thought | would like to see 
how your bat sels off a pretty face,"? 


It those front gate women were smart 
they would have thelr husbands bulld their houses 
even out to the sidewalk and with little palcontes on 
the front of them, so they could a«iton them and ses 


what isgolog onup and down the atreet, 


A Washington man, who had his nose 


broken by @ bate ba ast year, Wants $480 Lo open 
tals seaeon with, y may thi it @ hilghe-priced 
nose, but lis wirl ha youe beck on hit ee Lise 
break, aud he would have got $20,000 with ber 


Lover, passionately: “My sweet! my 


dariing! Llove you withatl my heart! Be mine 
Fair maiden: ‘Oh, Fred, this is so sudden 1 must 
ave time——"? Lover: *'Ne, ne! -T must have my 


snswernow, as] lave my eye on another gir 


A correspondent writes toa medical pub 


‘pest remedy for bugs lu hosp + 


Heation that the * 
ln a trap inate try 


ai 
voring gimlet holes in a piece of 
wood, Station one of these traps under each te 


aud periodically give ita bath Ina basin of bo . 


water, 


George M. Pullman has 48 much regard 
for the executive ability of womenas for thatof 
men. els always wililng lo pay a woman a man's 
wages if she can dua man’s work, tie has a great 


many women io his employ, aud basa high opinion 


ff their usefulness 

> imis ba!) 2 owad: ushed 

Parisian balla are nowadays push 
round « ate thatthey do notcome to an ef } 
long after daylilv The most au ing ! the re 
ent soclal ove ‘ es the tutrod tle fatreak 
fast served a ) ok ities 1 t 
t t 4 kinv'y ase + “ f-ta “ 
+ w A z 4 

“Why, Cice my dear, I'm 80 glad y 





PAasculinities. 


A man who wears a wig is not without 
his faults, 


The loudest amens make but little rattle 
ia the contribution box 


Some men find tault because they are 
never lucky enough lo find anything elee, 


Talk is cheap. The man who talks too 
much gets ao liberal thathe gives himeel! away. 


Ail men are born free and equal, accord- 
ing to law, butall of them (do noletay that way 


One of the most expert pickpockets in 
Man Francisco issall to be a boy only 1) years of 
age. 

A New York oculist says that the great 
estenemy tothe eyes of young men is the elear- 
ette. 

Let men laugh when you sacrifice desire 
to duty, If they will, You have tine and eternity to 
rejoice in, 


“Pa,”’ said a little fellow to his un 
shaved father, ‘tyour chin looks like the wheel in 
the musical box.'* 


Aman may be truthful in everything 
elee, but he always played a better game of Dilllards 
several yeare ago than he does now, 


An Austrian army officer bas lett his 
fortune toa nephew on the condition that he shall 
never indulge in newspaper reading. 

The man who is looking for something 
todo rarely Onds anything, but If he ia willing to 


dv anything, he can always fod something. 


Tne King ot Spain is 18) months old, 
and has a salary of $1,000,000, with the prospect of « 
raise as soup as the business will warrant it 


There is a man in Brooklyn who has 
drunk 10,920 glasses of whisky in a year, and has 
been keeping up the same average for years. 


The man whoisin the wrong uses bard 
words and soft arguments, while the man who lain 
the right uses soft words and hard arguments, 


an incurable old bachelor—one who, 
seemingly rejoices in his tofirmithes- describes tar 
riage as ‘‘a female despotism, tempered by pud- 


dings.’ 


The father of # 5-yearold boy never 
knew there were so many questions ta the Eoytlel 
language until he took his boy to see & Wak works 
exhibition. 


“A swindle in sealskins’’ is 
have been loteof 


reported 
from Canada, Ali, well, there 
sweet littie swindies Io sealsklus about Philiadeiptia 
last winter. 


The Mayoro! Ty-Ty, Ga., having gota 
Job astratnmanin a neighboring city, bas tirown 
up hisolice, and dark, horrid chaos stares the cit 
zene in the face. 


There is no road too jong to the man 
who advances deliberately and without undue haste, 
there are no honors too distant to the man who pre 
pares himeelf tor them with patience, 


True love's most signal triumph over 


poverty and ave must be the recent marriage tna 


England between a spinater of >and a bachelor of 


#), both tu receipt of parliol as 


‘ is .a@tice 
A Conkling man says that amony all the 
acquaintances and friendships that the late Senator 
formed trom the beginning of tile 
of them ever addressed him as ‘Roscoe, 
Women have cheek 


men’shates on thelr heads, 


tepmatalecnend treet 


enough to Wear 
Mut there's one thing 
they dare notde Notone of them dare to re 


her batin public and dustofl the bald spot 


There is something solemn in the tones 
of agreat bell striking midnight, especially I you 
areatlle from heme and know that your w 


sitting te hiod the hall door walling for 


A man that hath no virtue in himeeclf 
everenvieth virtue in other for men’s mind j 
either feed upon their own good or upon 
evil: and who wanteth the one will prey apo 
other, 


A St. Louis hotel clerk claims to have 


made the dlecovery that tall men sleep later 


morning than short men, and thar p ah of a 
dark cotmplexion lnvariatiy require tore 
blondes 
Julius Cuwsar owed two m nawher 
t kevlt ‘ a | a] £ 
J a al 
payo at w 
‘ ‘ ar 
A chiropodist in’ Pa commence 
putt wi i 
fa t 1 
j ad, probe i 
men, 1 svt 
operat 
She: ‘Ah, John belore ve were 1 
r a were alwea “ . 
kivigtit it ! “ 
and now ite ‘“toreat y Viara 
hearof one of , ‘ 1 ul 
from papert up 
; ' viv ' he It , ’ 
A new Georgia revivals the levee. 
1 { i 4 r ted “ ’ 
fa i 1 w al ‘ 
“ k » a ‘ - 
A ‘ ! ‘ A 
pa ya : 
4 m ‘ 
A suit for the Ppossessio4n i. | { eelter 
“ a Atia I ‘ 
‘ ae a i 
‘ ‘ ‘ } 
wer ‘ 
‘ 
A mmr Cn” Vier 4 - 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


many poeta who have written 
{ verses, rnade one moment ap 
racen'iy, on v to be forgotten the next, 
tase Terry Cooke, in ber volume just Is- 
sued, gives many reasons for her taking a 
high place among the nobler singers of 
Siverica, While not without—in some de- 
vree every merit of mere torm and con- 


tnlhke 
thousancla « 


struction that the best poetry should pos | 


hess, His above all marked by the charuis 
of netural lite, troth, and feeling. Varying 
through the different emotions, itis every 
where market by toue:es that bring the 
feeling heartinte union with ils sentiments 
avd barmnonies, In saying that its some 
hundreds of productions are good poetry, 
we bestow what we eonusider the highest 
prai-e Publishedin neatly, printed and 
bound form (oltaberger, few York, 
publisher. bor sale by Porter \ Coates, 


VRESH PRERIODIOALS, 


The June nouriber of the @& ry opens 
wiih ® paper on “Wesley in Seven Dials,” 
wiving an waecount ofthe work done in that 


notorious quarter of London by the great 
livin “The Salvation of the Canaanite,”’ 
4 mile wical paper by Dean Coadwick, 


The frst olaeertes of papers on “Mission 
atthe Uotversities,”’ deals with Cam 
vw Neaure wiven the second paperon 
Plants,’ and # «string of 
wis oot Christian Song,’ between the 
san accoUnL OT his “Rx perie ces 
Vimong «a Savage People,’ by hev. J. S. 
Wiitmes, The Rew. Ro. Lovell writes | 
| 
| 


‘ ne title 


while the author ot 
‘Meeting 


f* Joyous Ciuristians,’’ 
VPadywett'’ writes on 
Peoubles biall-Way.’’ Dr. Cunningham 
Holy Land is de- 
irth paper io the series on 


Jom!itia 


(ieikee’s work tn the 


react Live t 


Uhre at the Karth,”’ is reached, and 
“Particular Provitenees’’ are discussed by 
Hhe Dr Tyron bdwards, of Detroit. Phere 


areeother wood articles besides poetry ana 
of «bort stories as well as serials, 
Cassell YW Co, publishers, New York, 


MA TELL TT ht esd 


The June numberofthe Magarine of Art 
has for its frontispiece a splendid etching 
iter Water Langley’s painting, ‘Be. 
trayed,’ which attracted wide attention at 
1! \cademy Iixhibition of 18987. 
ning article, by brederick Wed- 
ere, Is devoted to the popular brench 
painter, Joan Jacques Henner, and is illus. 
rate! with exeelleont engravings frou: his 
best known anusen re- 
plies to M. Chesnean’s papor on “The Eng 
lias School in Peril ‘The editor of the 
Vaya writesot “Curistie’s,”’ toe famous 
it auction rooms of London, aod J. Walter 
Wilson turonisties the illustrations, A. EL 
Chorch writes ot Liphtand Water Colors,” 
Dhere 4 full-page portrait ot Sir breder- 

k Leighton. A bright paper on “An 


Koval 
lhe cope 


‘ 
Works, reorge | 
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ABOUT ODD MUSIC. 


) PUL love of producing or listening to 
musical sounds seem to be universal. 
Amongst even the most savage nations 

we find some form of musical instrument 

With the Jew’s-harp, one note only is pro- 
duced by the elastic spring or tongue, 
which is kept in vibration by the finger, the 
Various sounds being produced by exhal- 
ation and expiration of air, modulated by 
the mouth of the pertormer, It was known 
as arly as 1614, under the name ot Cremba- 
lum. In modern times there have been 
some remarkable performers on thisinstru 
nent, Who bave appeared with success at 
| public concerts in the principal cities of 

acnpe. The accomplished Eulenstein 
destroyed, we are told, ail his teeth by too 
jong @ practice of this instrument 

Toe Hunm-strunm or Hurdy-gurdy, seems 
to been invented About the middle of the 
seventeenth century, Pepys, in his '*Diary’’ 
(the fitth of October, 1664), says: 

“Tothe Musique-meeting at the Postoflice, 
And thither, anon, come all the (;resham 
College, and a vreat deal of noble co.n- 
pany; and the new instrument was brought 
called the Arched Viall, where being tuned 
with lute strings and played on with koes 
like an organ, apiece of parchinent is al 
Ways kept moving; and the strings, which 
by the Kees are pressed down upon it, are 














| grated in imitation of a bow, by the parch- 


ment; and #0 It is intended lo resemble sev- 
eral Vyals played on with one bow, but so 
basely and > harshly that it will never 
do,’”’ 

it was till very lately customary tor 
newly-wedded couples to be serenaded bv 
soine butcoers of the neighbornood, who, 
struck w.th tmarrow-bones upon their 
cloavers, each cleaver being ground down to 
produce imitations of the wedding-bells and 
Various tunes, according to their ability. 
Mostly these perforurers were amply satis- 
hed with alittle money thrown out to thei 
lor the purchase ot beer. 

Persons who were married at St. George's, 
Hanover Square, London, were serenade 1 
by what was known as “His Majosty’s 
Royal Pealot Marrowbones and Cleavers,in- 
stituted 1719." From their receipt book 
which was caretully preserved, it appears 
that the donation, given by each person, was 
eeueraily tive dollars, which was received 
ou a silver plate ornamented with blue rib- 
bon and a chaplet of towers, 

Sometimes the boys and idlers would 
spoil the effect of the narrow bones and clea- 
vers by following with what was known as 
“the Rough Music,” elicited trom pots, 
pans, drums, whistles, and, in fact, any- 
thing that could producé noise, A_ letter 
trom Robin Bridegroom to the “Spectator, ’’ 
relers to this custom, and condemns such 
sounds a8 Very improper in a wedding con- 
cert, 4s “seeming vo insinuate toat the joys 
ot his slate are short, and jars and discords 





Critic ota Hundred Years Ago,” 
wives an tnteresting account of Dr. Waleot, 
better Known «as “Peter Pindar.’? “Art 
t i and Art Lotteries,” Is an article 
thatcan be read with protit, as is also tA 
Dethroned Masterpiece of the Revival’ 
Cie Wegaoiwe irf is indeed indispensa- 
ble toatl lovers ofart. Cassell & Co, pub 
ishers, New York, 
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Tournaments of 

Mmcommion up to ity or 
Twenty pounds of cher 
es nresacd to have been @aten at one wit 


beATS OF GLUDLTONS, 
wiliitons were bet 


At\ Years ayo 


BOOM eneue,’”? 

We find in the “Spectator” a remarkable 
BOCOUnLOLSsoOmocurious music, Which shows 
al the sane tine the free and easy manners 
of thos+ times when men of position did 
not think It beneath their dignity to visit 
and spend their time in taverns, 

The “Spectator” tells us: “LT wasthe other 
day, at # tavern, where the master ol the 
house, talking of a certain good greal tan, 
told ine be had sometimes the bonor to treat 
hin with a whistie—adding by way of pa- 
renlhesis—‘for you must Know, geutlemen, 
that ] whistie tue Dest of any man in lu. 
rope’ 

‘Upon desiring bitin to give us @ samy) 
of bis art, be called for # case-Knife, and 
applylug the edge of itt to bis mouth, con- 
Verted it into a wusical instrument and en- 
lertarned ie with an Italian solo, Upon lay 





nye by a mipetitor at one of these en 
inters, S Was a young wvirl, and gained 
ila boatshbe did mot tony survive her 

\ mouth a soldier of the butch ar 
tried, fora trithow waver, to eat a 

alia [ beel white standing on 

Lhe tad isposed of a considera 

" wes ‘ tonee bis comrades 

i i) taking strange faces; and 

oti he pasped and died, A 

‘ ir toe sale piace, ate rbulloek's 

acd, ae pemllon f potetoes, balf a gallon of 

4 {ih 40) pootthe botitoy 

‘ ‘} Live reatest achievement in 
‘ ‘ | 4wasthat ola 
rey ‘ a Nortolt nian, Whose 

j wersalbarvest suppers were the boast 
wonderandcouvy of the villages round. 
Atl w fariine tine Hihera Wager Was 
aid! \ | that he would eatacall 
at ‘ I ‘ tus hope on ys 
‘ ‘ ‘ Was kh ec Pie bones were 
t “th Was ¢ ppv to minute 

rt es, 400 apportioned into seventeen 
rib s pust * Whiowe iter crust Was a 

{ - aiter miade lovely and tempt 
enee, butearetully Kept frou 

s st omuld oy the palate 
t Sinn ‘ ! aving agreed to 
ere “i eSident delywht, and was 

{ fies tar grtit fail lie did so, and stead- 

r ye fle hin aino ditheulty with 
~| pastios it when «tenth was 

ht hi ‘ ewito thay To the hor 
' . ‘ s | eoed and looked 
yt ‘ | is fora thoment; he 
‘ ate ‘] sav, Mas'r, 

aita CU greet ! wm to) Sa Jin Them poys 
i i \ a thinkin’ et's 
smyut 1 eas l Gud begin upom that 


i bavorites 
' se wl are 
nvVesliiva' lia 
¢ e% send 
rtland, 
tre q 


jing downthe Knife he took up a pair of 

Clean tobace> pipes, and after baving asiid 
the suialler end of them over the table, in a 
tnost melodious trill he fetched a tune out 
of theoo, whistling to them at (be sane Uline 

| in ooneert. He then sent for an old frying- 
pan, and, grating itjupon the board, whiist- 

| ing to itin sach «a melodious manner, that 

|} Vou could searcs distinguish it froin a base 
viol. Hearing wy friend that was with me 
hum over a tune to bimesif, he told tme if 
he would sing out he would #accouipany 
his voice with # tobacco-pipe., Asity triend 
las an agreeable bass, he choose rather to 
Sony to the trying-pan, and indeed between 
them they madeup # most extraordinary 
concert, 

*“Pinding our landlord 80 greata proti- 
cient in kitehben-music I asked him ifhe was 
taster ofthe tongsand key. He toid me 
he had laid it down some years since, 4s a 
little uUntashionable; but thatil | pleased he 
would give ine « lesson upon the gridiron, 
Hie then told methat he bad had added two 
bars tothe gridiron, in order to give it a 
greater coutpass of sound. 

“Ie afterwards of bis own accord fell in- 
to tue limitation of several singling birds, 
My triend and 1 toasted our mistress to the 
nightingale, when all of a sudden we were 
surpeised with the inusic of a thrush. tle 
ext proceeded to the skylark, mounting 
up by a proper scale of notes and afterwards 
failing to the ground with a very easy and 
regular decent. He then contracted his 








whistie wo the voice of several birds of | 


the snallest siz. 

Many other curious methods of produc- 
ing musical sound#® have been exhibited, 
aniongst which nay be inentioned that o! 
M coae! Boal, the chin performer, who ts 
striking his chin 1m a peculiar manner 
sused his lips to slap together, and the 
sound thus produced was varied in pitch by 
the modulations of his mouth. Thee bave 


EVENING POST. 


WINGED WAR-MESSENGERS. 


With the exception of the trigid zones, 
birds of the dove orpigeon kind, are indige- 
nous to every quarter of the globe; and 
they would appear to have been domestica- 
ted atan early date, with the result that 
their marvelous power of finding their 
homes from aluost incredible distances 
Was #000 noticed by the ancients, who saw 
in them « means of quickly communicatlog 
between one‘district and another, an idea 
which was speedily put in practice. 

‘Though pigeons were used as carriers by 
the ancients, and were by far the swiftest 
messenger they possessed, advantage does 
not appear except in rare instances to have 
been taken of their services tor communl- 
cating between one district and another 
during ume of war, though that is a period 
when the speedy transunssion of correspon- 
dence between one cominander and anotber 
is Of the utmost linportance, and when the 
delay of a message, even for a brief space 
may be the cause of disaster to an entire 
ary. 

The pigeon was Julius Ciezer’s field tele- 
raph; it was by means of this bird that 
Hirtius and Brutus corresponded with each 
other at the siege of Mutinia or Modena, 43 
b.C. In this capacity, however, it bas been 
but seldom employed, tLough for what rea- 
son it is sommew bat diflicult toconoceive; and 
consequently, the mounted messenger, the 
swift-looted courier, the heliograph and 
other tnethods of signalling, were prior to 
the invention of railways, balloons and tne 
telegraph, the only agents made use of for 
the purpose of communicating during mili- 
tary operations. 

Notwithstanding the drawbacks named, 
however, it was not until the siege of Paris 
in IS70-71 that another method of comuiu- 
nicating between an eneiny-encircled town 
and the outer worid was practiced; for, 
though pigeon-flying had for long been in- 
dulged’ In as a pastiine by certain classes 
arpOong Inost Nallions, NO On6 appears to have 
conceived the idea of utilizing these birds 
44 4 1neans Of carrying On Correspondence 
In tine Of war until the sapguinary strug- 
gie whicn took piace seventeen years ago, 
between two of the foremost nations of Eu- 
rope; and even then it was not until every 
oluer wethod of communication had been 
cut off save that of balloons, that pigeons 
were einployed as nessengers, 

The method of attaching che messages to 
the birds, a matter which is of great im- 
portance, bad not been studied before the 
siege, and consequently at first several 
pigeons reached their destination without 
the expected inissive attached. 

As, at the beginning of this system of 
communication, the paper message was 
simply rolled up tight, waxed over, and 
attached to a leather of the bird’s tail, its loes 
was due lo various Causes—to being pecked 
by the bearer, to being cut by the thin 
twine which kept it in its place, and te be 
oowing Satusacol wilh Wet In consequence 
ofinsullicient waxing. 

To obviate these difficulties, the dispatch 
was subsequently inserted in asinal! goose- 
quill, about two incbes long, which was 
then pierced close to 11s ends with a red-hot 
bodkip, 80 as not to split it, and in the 
holes thus made, waxed silken threads 
were inserted, to tix it to the strongest 
feather of the tail. 

Ky the aid of micro-photography, the 
Original messages were copied, greatly re- 
duced in 81z6, upon thin filins of cotlodion, 
gach of which contained On an average 
two thousand five hundred communica- 
tions; and as one bird could easily carry a 
dozen of these filnmis, it was, therefore, pos- 
sible to forward thirty thousand communi- 
eatlous by one pigeon, 

Sometiines this number was exceeded, 
as, for instance, When On onececasion a sin- 
Kile bird bore eighteen of these minute pel- 
licles, qual to forty thousand messengers, 
In order to ensure arrival, each missive 
was copied many times and was sent by 
several pigeons, 

In this muner one hundred and fifty 
thousand official and one million private 
communications were carried into Paris 
during the lour inonths that the city was in 
a State Of siege. 

The immense services thus rendered by 
pigeons to a beleagured city during the 
most memorable siege of modern 
Lines did not escape the notice of military 
authorities of other nations, 2nd soon after 
the war, almost every continental country 
commenced the organization of regular 
‘Military Pigeon Systems,’ all of which are 
based upon the same guiding cousidera- 
thons, 
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How Sup BackrhbD OuT.—A novel way 
of disposing of an old jiove aflair is that 
adopted atew months since by one of the 
brisuest and prettiest of Philadelphia's 
young ladies, The young lady wears as 
many bearts dangling from her belt as the 
Indian brave wears scalps, Wishing at the 
Uine tientioned to announce toe breaking 
of her enyagement to a young ariny ollicer, 
now stationed in the West, but formerly 
well known around West Point, she issued 
InVitations to lunch to # few of her most in- 
tiinate Triends, The centre piece of the ele- 
cantly spread table was forined of a mass 
Of biogsous, In the midst of whieh, heavily 
draped with crape, rested the young oftfi- 
cer’s plotograph, 

<= = 
\ inerry heart doeth good like a medi- 
‘ ila broken spirit drieth the bones. 
ae = an 
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‘Health Is Wealth. 


Healt of Body is Wealth of Min 


ADWAY’S =n 
Sarsaparillian 
omens 2S (|Vent. 


The Great Blood Purifier 


Pure blood makessound flesh, strong bone and a 
clear skin. If you would have your flesh firm, 
your bones sound, without caries, and your com- 
plexton fair, use RADWAY’S SARSAPARIL- 
LIAN RESOLVENT. 

BEAUTY. 

How to secure a clear, smooth, beautitul healthy 
skin Is the destre of all, and thisis within the reach 
of all, The skin becomes discolored, rough, eruptive, 
bv the virulentand anhealthy conditions of the ex. 
eretions and jusensible perspiration—that is secreted 
by Its perspiratory glands—and expelled through its 
pores, The skin ts one of the chief ontiets for the ex- 
pulsion of the excrementitious humors or elements, 
that the absorbent vessels reject; hence these trri- 
tant bumors poison the delicate skin, and we have 
Pimples, Biotehes, Sores, either simple or malig- 
nant, according to the conditlon of the perspiration 
and excremencitious humors, secreted by the skin, 
Now the application of cosmetics only hide these de- 
fects, and lucrease Lhe irritant condition of the skin, 
while 


RADWAY'S SARSAPARILLIAN 


Is atrue cure forall Skin Eruptions. It makes the 
blood rich and pure, and after it has driven out of the 
blood and secreting oritices of the skin, the polson 
trom the excrementitious humors, it will divest the 
perspiration of its poison, and make the skin pure, 
eclearand beautiful, This is the ONLY way to secure 
GOOD BKIN. ’ 

There is no remedy that will cure the sufferer of 
Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Erysipelss, St. Anthony's 
Fire, Rash, Tetters, Pimples, Blotehes, Prickly 
Heat, Acne, and Sores, Ulcers, Boils, Humors of 
all kinds, so quick asthe SARSAPARILLIAN RE- 
SOLVENT. Let it be tried. 

Not only does the Sarsaparillian Resolvent excel 
all remedial agents in the cure of Chronie, Scrofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but itis the only 
positive cure tor 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints, 


Urinary and Womb _ Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Licontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and in all cases 
where there are brick-dust deposits, or the water is 
thick, cloudy, mixed with substance like the white 
ofan egg, orthreads like white silk, or there is a 
morbid, dark, bilious appearance and white bone- 
dust deposits, and when there isa pricking, burn- 
ing sensation when passing water, and pain in the 
small of the back along the loins, 

One bottle contains more of the active principles 
of medicines than any other preparation, Taken in 
teaspoontul doses, while others require five or six 
limes as much. sold by druggists. PRICE, $1. 


ADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF. 


WILL AFFORD INSTANT EASE, 


Inflammation of the Hidueys, Infamma- 
tian of the oe. . « aii aoe 
Bowels, Congestion of the Lungs, Sere 
Throat, Difficult Breathing, Palpitation 
of the Heart, Mysteries, Croup, Diphthe- 
rin Catarrh, Influenzs, Headache, Tooth- 
ache. Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Cold Chills, 
Ague Chills. Chilblains, Frost-bites, Ner- 
vousness, Sleeplessness. 

The application of the READY RELIEF to the 
part or parts where the difficulty or pain exists will 
afford ease and comfort. : 

INTERNALLY, a half to a teaspoonful in half 
tumbler of water will,in a few minutes, care Cramps, 
Spasms, SourStomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, 
Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Sick Headache, 
Diarrhuwa, Colic, Flatulency and all internal pains. 


Malaria in Ite Various Forms Cured aud 
Prevented, 

There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bil- 
jous and other fevers, aided by KA DWAY ‘Ss | ILLS, 
so quickly as RADWAY’S READY RELIEF. 

Travellers should alwavs carry a bottle of RAD- 
WAY'S READY KELIEF with them, A few drops 
in water will preveut sickness or pains from change 
of water. [tis better than French Brandy or Bitters 
as a stimulant, 


Fifty cents per bottle. 


RADWAYS 


Te 








Sold by druggists. 








PILLS 


‘The Creat Liver and Stomach 
Remedy. 


Perfect Purgatives, Soothing Aperients 
Act Without Pain, Always Reliable and 
Natural in Their Operation. 
Perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated wiih sweet run, 
purge, regulate, purify, cleanse and strengtien. Kiad- 
way’s Pilistorthe cure of all disorders of the Sloln- 
ach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Nervous Dis 
eases, Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, Inde . 
tion, Dyspepsia, Billousness, Fever, Inflammation @ 
the Bowels, Piles, and all derangements ofthe | 
ternal Viscera. Purely vegetable, containing "e¢ 

mercury, minerals, or deleterious drugs. 


DYSPEPSIA. 


DR. RADWAY’S PILLS are acure for this com 


plaint. They restore strength to the stomach, anc 


t 
eaable it lo perform its functions, The symptoms o 
Dyspepsia disappear, and with them the [lability & 
the system to contract diseases. Pake the medict' 
according to directions, and observe what we 84) /! 
**False and True’? respecting diet, 

Observe the following symptoms resull 
Diseases of the Divestive Organs: : 
Constipation, inward piles, fulness of the bloo 
the head, acidity of the stomach, nausea, heartburn, 
disgust of tood, fulness or weight in the stomach, eo 
eructations, sinking or fluttering in the pit . 
stomach, swimming of the head, hurried 
breathing, fluttering atthe heart, choking ¢ 
eating sensations when ina lying posture, ae 


ng from 








webs before the sight, fever r duli pat 
head, jlency of yp —— ation, yellowbess ov : 
sainand eyes, pain in the sid bress 
sudden flushes of heat. burning of the fle . 
A few doses RADWAY'S PILLS © i! . 
system from all t above-named ler 
PRICE, 2 ¢ ‘ bbuX 
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Humorous. 


UNFAIR WOMEN, 





rt ere’s Mabel Macgregor, of Hampshire Hall, 
Who goes by the name of the ‘sweet brunette,’ 
And boasts of a figure as lean and tall 
Asany young woman I ever met. 
Her tresses are long and dark as jet, 
But Nature enriched her with no such hair, 
She buys them trom one who has ‘‘locks to let,** 
And I’m of optnion it isn’t fair! 


And then there is Ada, the girl they call 
**A beautiful blonde, but a sad coquette;"’ 
\nd those whe in love with the dameel fall 
Piuoge into a passion they never forget! 

I looked on her once, | remember her yet; 
lier teeth were as white as the culls men wear; 
Bat somewhere in town she bought the set, 

And I'in of optnion tt isn’t fair! 


And then there is Clara, who loves to bawl 
The songs that are sold at a quarter, nett, 
Atachar'ty e¢ neert L heard her equall 
While a German professor did aid and abet.) 
She's gadding about with a young cadet, 
Who thinks her complexton beyond compare; 
Butit’s paint—I say it with much regret; 
And I’m of opinion it isn’t fair! 


-U. N. NONE, 





Head-work—Shampooing. 

Fireside companion— Lhe poker. 

A writ of attachment—A love letter. 

Invariably ahead—The source of a river. 

Why didn’t Julius Cresar?—Because he 
wasn’t such a Brutus that, 

The barber who dressed the head of a 
barrel has been engaged to Ox up the locks of aca- 
nal, 

An exchange speaks of a ‘‘Southern girl 
whoeloped with her lover ona inule dressed in boy's 
clothes,*’ 

Why are mosquitoes the most religious 
ot iInseets?— Because they first sing over you and 
then prey on you, 

‘We should habituate ourselves to do 
without many things that we wish for,’’ says a phi- 
losopher, A wood many of us have got to, 

Teacher: ‘Sammy, why do you write 
yourname 38, Smith, Marcher?'’ Saminy: **Whiy, 
‘cause pa writes nis J. Smith, Junior, | was born 
in March,** 

“Gentlemen,’’ said a tavern-keeper to 
his guests at inidnight, ‘i don’t know whether you 
have talked enough or not, butas for myself, I am 
going to sliutup.** 

A Kansas schoolma’am has introduced a 
new feature in her shool, When one of the girls 
misses a word the boy who spells it xets permission 
to kissher, As @ result the boys are improving 
rapidly. 


” 


bottiec at the barand filled his glass ib Whisky 
“Give me @ spoon to take that fly out,’* he sald, 
“Put another drop in,’ replied the bartender, *tand 
feat him off.’ 


“Who made this hash ?’’ 


new Boston cook, of course,** 


r 
“Why, my 
**Phen please return 
to her these remnants of a pair of eyeglasses, and tell 
her that sbe needn't give her dishes such an intel- 
lectual Navor hereafter,’ 


We are willing to take a certain amount 
ot stock phrases in newspaper accounts concerning 
hilzzards, bul when a paper tells us about a zephyr 
arrying # bed quilt 61 miles and then going back for 
the sheet we aren’t there, 


Sunday school teacher: ‘‘What does it 
mean, Johony, in the prayer where it says, 
us nhotinto temptation?’** Johony; **Wry, 1 guess 

iieans they aeedn’i trouble themselves, because 
we can go tuto it ourselves without leadin’,*? 


*Lead 


Rastus, a late acqnisition from the corn- 
field, on presenting a visiting card to his mistress, 
“Mum, there’stwoof ‘em waitin’ at the door.* 
Mistress: “Why on earth didn’t you invite them 

*** Rastus: “*Sartinty, mum, you didn’t want two 
to come in on one tleket, did youy" 


Young wite, new to marketing: 
may send a saddle of mutton for dinner.** Puteher 
‘Yes, madam. What kind will it bev Young 
wife, thoughtfully: 


“Toe 


**Well, as iny husband js away 
and there is noone in the house but motherand my- 
self and the twoservant girls, you lad better senda 
ide saddle, I think,*’ 

Sea captain, 


to shipwrecked sailor on 


raft: ‘‘Ahoy, there!’ Sallor, feebly: ‘Ahoy 
shoy!’? Seacaptain: **Are you the only one leit?’ 
sailor: ‘Ave, aye, sir, I tinished the last of the 
uate yesterday.’* Sea captain ‘Shiver my tim- 
vers, man! You've gotship biscult enough thereto 
astamonth’’’ Sallor: **Avyve, aye sir: but a man 


Kets tired of eatin’ nothin’ but ship biscuit’? 


Tommy was at Sunday school in his 

rst palr of trousers, and a pieture of a lot of little 
anwels was before the class, ‘Tr would vou 
like to be a little anwel?’’ asked the teacher, ‘*No, 
replied Tommy, after a careful inspection 

of the pleture. ‘*Not be an angel, [Tommys Why 
note’? inquired the surprise, ‘*Be- 
cause, ma’am, I'd have to give up my new trou- 


ors,’ 


omimny, 
a? oa) 
ina*am, 


teacher, in 


Minister’s wife, whose husband is short 


of asermon. *‘ilere is an old one, dear, that you 


preached several years ago, before you accepted 
urpresent call; why not us thatyv’’ Minister 
What lie text’? Minister wite: ‘It's abo 
ameland tie eye of the needle,’ Minister 
‘That wouldn’tdoatall, Don’ uu know that I 
a a $200, 000, Woo xregation ¢ ry Sunday 


‘Are you not going to wear your rub 


v «a > asked Aly », te erly, @ 


THE SATURDAY 


a a — 


SHe WanreDd Facrs.—"Yes,” said the 
young man, as he threw himsel! at the 
teet of the pretty school teacher, ‘1 love 
you and would goto the world’s end for 
you.” 

“You oould not go to the end of the 
world for me, James. The world, or the 
earth as it is called, is round like a bali, 
slightly flattened atthe poles, One vol the 
first lessons in the elementary geography 
is devotes to the shape of the globe. You 
must have studied it when you were a 
boy.” 

* Of course I did, but—” 

“And it is no longer theory, Circuim- 
navigators have established the fact.’ 

**] know, but what | meant was that | 
would do anything to please vou. Aub! 
Minerva, if you knew the aching voi |—"’ 

«There is no such thing as a void, James, 
Nature abbors a vacuuin; but adinitting 
that there could be sucn a thing, how 
could the void you speak of be a void i! 
there was an ache in it?” 

“T meant to say that ny life would be 
lonely without you; that you are tiny daily 
thought and my nightly dream. I would 
go anywhere to be with you, If you were 
in Australia or et the north pole IT would 
flytoyou.e I—” 

“Fly! It will be another century before 
men can fiy. Even when the laws ol! grav 
tation are successtuily overcome there will 
still remain, says a late scientific authority, 
the difficulty of mnaintaining a balance—’’ 

“Well, at all events,’’ exclaimed tie 
youth, “I’ve got a pretty lair balance in the 
saVings bank, and I want you to be my 
wife, There!” 

‘‘Well, James, since you put it in that 
light, 1—’’ 

Let the curtain fall, 

- A 

SAUCE FOR SAUCE INVENTORS,—Elaga- 
balus, an Emperor of ancient lome, was 
born at Antioch, and educated in the ‘Tem- 
pie of the San by its priests. When filleen 
years old he was proclaimed emperor. Ar- 
rived at Rome, he began an astonishing 
career Of extravagance and cruelty. He 
never would eat sea-lish, except alt a great 
distance froin the sea, and he would then 
order vast quantities of the rarest sorts, 
bought at an immense cost, to be dis- 
tributed to the peasants of the inland coun- 
try. But he had a sense of humor, too, as 
appears by what follows: The inventor 
of a new sauce was liberally rewarded, if it 
happened to piease; but if the unlortunate 
inan chanced to provide one which the 
capricious emperor did not relish, be was 
aoomed to eat his sauce and nothing else 
until he had discovered one more agreeab!e 
to the imperial paiate, 

- —————P— <a - 

BROWN—What have you got in the bot- 
tle, Robinson? Rooinson—Kther, Brown 
--W bat are you going to do with etber? 
Robinson -- Tnat big dufler Jones has 
threatened to whip ine on Ssight,and as soon 
as] 969, bjwacoming lin going to take it. 1 

- —_ ©: . 

Ir all the year were paying holidays, to 
sport would be as tedious as to work; but 
when they seldoin come, they are wished 
for to come, 


SILK AND SATIN RIBBONS FREE 


LADIES, THISIS FOR YOU! 
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EVENING POST. 


- TWE INVALUABLE DOMESTIC REMESTI 


PHENOL SODIQUE. 


Proprietors, HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philad’a. 


hzreasaLty—for all kinds of Injuries; reliewing 
pain ~ Ogee i and rapidly healing the wounded 


dines mo nent relief in WURN 
SCAL Mar a BLAINS, VENOMOUS aTINae 
or BITES. CUTS and WOUN DS of ere ry description, 

INTKRNALLY.—It is invaluabie fn HOLERA 
YELLOW, TYPHUS, TYPHOLD, SCAKLET, and 
ther Fevers, 

In NASAL CATARRH, FPirtid Discharges from 
he EAR, OZ.ENA, Affections of he ANTRUM,and 
“ANCEROUS AFFECTIONS, it ts a boon fo both 
Physician and Patient. 

For SICK-ROWMS, and all (IMPURE and UN- 
HEALTHY LOCALITIFS sail prevent the spread 
of CONTAGION, it ts the bet DISINFECTANT 
kuown, 





For Sale by Druggists and General Merchandise Dealers 





CORDED CORSET WAISTS. 
Beantifully made of 
MATI PICEA Les tron ea 
THOL SANDS NOW IN US: 
7 Be sure your Corset ns 
rtamped “(ood bad) mee 
FITALL ACES "a wae 


Adults Sold by 


Luana RETAILERS 


R 7 “\ everywhere, Seas for circular 


5~) FERRIS BROS, Mancfactorers, 


341 Broadway, New Vork. 








- KR. DOLLA Rb, Fa — 
b 513  @ 
OHESTNUT 8T., Ne 
Philadelphia. 
Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMA&R VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC. BAND 
TOUPEES,. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentiemen Ww 
measure thelr own heads with accuracy : 

FOR WIGS, INCHER, TOUPKEKR AND BCALPS, 
No. 1, The round of the INCHIKA, 

head, No.l. From forehead back 
No. 2 From forehead as far as ball, 

over the head to neck, | No. 2 Over forehead as 
No. 4 From ear to ear far as required, 

over the top. No, 3, Over the crown of 
No, 4 From ear to ear the head, 

round the forehead, 

He bas always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Geuts’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Malf Wiye, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, ete., beau’ fully manu tar 
tured, and as cheap as any estat leliment th the 
Union, Letters from any part of the we clad will re 
relve attention, 


LADY AGENTS 5,..050"2 

permanent 
employment at $0 to $100 per 
month selling Queen City Sup- 
porter, Sarmiple outfit free, 
Address Cincinnati Suspender 
to TH RNiptb at. Cincinuauo 


Morphine IMabit Cured in 10 
tor 20 diay se. Nee peasy tilleured,. 
OR.J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Onio, 


Py it! AGENTS clear He mont me litnige cur 

Celebrated MADAME DEAN SPINAL SUPPORT 
ints CORBRTS, No experience required bexete 
territory wiven, Illustrated catalogue free, $5 5AM 
VLE, FREK to Agents, 
LEWIS SCHIELE & €@),, 


40 Hroadway, New York 











WANAMAKER’S. 


PHILADELPULA, MAY 14, 1585, 


DRESS STUPEPS FOR COUNTRY WEAK ARK 
to be picked with an eye to tnelr use, 
Tough, strong, easy todo up for knocking 
about In the rough places. Light, airy, 
breeze wooing, for service in the sizzling 
sun. Heavier for evening dews and 
darn pe. 

We have thought of all these things. 
The stulls are here. You can see them and 
feel them. And prices are leaning your 
way. 


Two TT RMS FROM SKASONANLESILKS 

NMolneh cotered Surah, 7% Never been aold under 
$i. Thought rare value at $1, You are the galoer, 

6 2ineh Blach Surah, @1. Full of substantia, woar, 
Raven black fast dive 

PUERRE'S GOO READING ON DAMASKS. WAILE WE 
haven't been saying much of them, the wlee folks 
have been taking themaway quite Inet, Here's a é 
inch Cream Damark at «em trish Linen, etcellenut 
qualtty, There a Ti lneh Cream Damask, foc yee 
openera, both, 

Napkins of all sorts for private house of hotel use 
Isto dt in, cream, §i lo @ #adozen, 2lto Din. white, 

to @) Da dozen, 

Butcher's linen, comrm meena, from the looms of 
brevet peasante, bila,, 2 

owels, tow You nih t passa dav looking at the 
lbamack, | to Mier bhuek, 12 te 2 

A BiG SURPRISKHIN MEN'S Tits Laenton bAt 
Just received bxtra | oof ( thin wthk Allke oon 

th sides Navy whi.e and anu lodescribable blue 
Printed in polka dots and odd 
white The price ta the surortee, 

SITAWLS, SCAKE A RoomMPrttor Ligand, Atey, 
yracetul wraps, toc seaside, mountain, drawing-room 
oer beim wear Cashmere, Shetland, (thinna milk 
Canteen Crepe, Bare ze, Chudda, ag oy hy’ feed 
W oh, Mee h, eaqgul te, pertect. ’ to eo 

Send vour address, and we will send you 
our Catalogue tor the Spring and Sutmiunec 
or isss. lt will make your shopping by 
inall & VOry easy toatter, 

JOUN WANAMAKER, 


Philadelphia, 
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PACKER INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


the Lady Prineipal at Vassar College, 
house No. I7) Joralemon Sireet, for the benefit of 
young ladies wishing to attend the eesstons of the 
Packer Collegiate Inetitute, on or after September 
With, SAT 

Io addition to the moat approved sanitary cond) 
thons, and all modern Improvementaio heating and 
superior advantaves 
Inatitute, 
and within «a few minutes walk of the Academy of 
Muste, Historical Soclety Hall, the Mereantile LA- 
orary, and leading churches of all denominations, 

All household arrangements will be apectally adapt- 
orderly home life, 


ventilation, the house presents 


of location, telug directly opposite the 





edtothe maintenance of a quiet, 


musteal and iiterary advantages of the clty, 
Mr. ut. BK. 


where noother preference exists 


a OLtue racken Tustitute payable, Om at the 
peningootthe year, and @2001n the following Maren 
»deductlon Will be goade for abecnece from any 
Hherectuse than protracted Uline 


Mi e, practice pertodas Liluve in church andex 
‘ i laundry, Involve extra charges, whieh w 
po Case ekroeed cost, Sheets, pillow-cases, Dlanket 

scndcounterpanes furnished by each se hotar 
Virs, Ih Saus 


ure cite by perm 


REF EKENE Bs 


lon, the followin, 





! SACK US J.4. 0) Packer Collegiate Inatitute 
LACK HILLS MENERAEL, moe BS. ON ’ as wrk. ATHRODP, DL 1b, Stamford, ¢ 
>; ipt of 50 cents bowl en Vv Ina prost ik ’ ! eet 1.0..09.. Dower Plain N.Y 
paid, 30 beautiful specimens of bieck Hitlis Minera Ke J ny "A It VEOKRICK, Ld. ods 
locks, euch as Tin, Grold, Silver, Copper, Mlea w ilace, 
Ayates, Kubles, ete., of good size Trustees of Vassar College 
Address, JAMES LUNG hl | ARH Y FB. Gitte BT Lady Princeipaiof Va 
Custer City, Custer County, Dakota ler orf wwe 
j ¥. MARTA MITCHELL, Vassar College 
"hor, WH. DWIGHT, Vasseur College 
Photos! PA raw a each Ms, @ts all | Por. dC. COOLBY., Vassar College 
Berent. J. W. PATRICK, Boston, M | ¥. UL VAN INGEN. Vasear ¢ otlege 
vl bL« BONNEY and DILLAY BF. Oywentzs, Pa 
' ’ ' He CO. DEA DLE Ded, 157 Meant eat, , Mrevek 
Peeper tovely tell tong ee er ee | ROW AY MOND. bet tenn  Hrooklys 
10C,Asets2ie, West n suppl : Vi. WM. THAW, PF heryh, ba. 
i MALE THAME HON Washington, 1), ¢ 
You can live at bore and make not t raf s i W.P. HALLIGVAY, Cairo, it 
tarp salen inthe world. I rena , te | MH. HALLIDAY, Cait Li 
youtlit PRE. ‘Termes rie@. Address, Iki k& Cu, Augusta, Maine Mn. | 5. UOKLZEM, ¢ arteute th Carolina 
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Mrs. N. BKB, De Saussure, for five years Assistant to 
will open the 


snd the furtherance of such arrangements as paren la 
may desire to make for securing lo lhelrdaughterse the 


Arnold, the well known planist, wil, 
condact the musical education of the young ladies, 


Terms, #40 per year, for board and tultion In any 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 
Many of the best and most elegant cos 
tumes lately sent over here by Parisiar 


couturieres are in «a mixed style that would 
make one shudder at their anachronisimes, 
were it not tor the taste with which the 
moles oftwoor three centuries are come. | 
bined, each being a little altered to suit the 
otber, without, however, losing sight of tus 


distinctive characteristics, 

Thusa draped corsage, crossed in front 
under @ wide belt, is worn with a deep lace 
Anne of Austria collar, and, perbaps, a 
skirtopening in Valois style over an. em- 
broidered tablier, while a pointed corsage, 
eutand trimmed in the manner that would 
meet with the approval of a Lewis NV. 
marquise, surmounts a skirt arranged in 
the long rich folds of the classica draperie ~ 
that tnarked the tastions of the early jeart 
of this century, 

Whatever style be adopted, it ls always 
found possible in ornamenting the costume 
lo Take 


ol eraplere 


ise Of Some one of the nanny kinds 


idered and tinsel braids and 
malo, 


As the best of these are expensive, they 
tre usedonly for trimming the plastron, 

weand cullas of woolen costumes: bead 
embr dderies are reserved for toilettes of 


Kony, or oteilk and wool mixed: it: is 


on fered a bresmeh of pood taste to put 
a very showy or costly trimming on an in- 
expensive toaterial, satin is ones more used 
for these, and many pretty inexpensive 
nes mH now tiade with revers, waist 

mate, oUMs, and inany other accessories of 


“atin 
Nevertheless, asa rule, the more richly 


tdross is tritotied with braid the more 
‘h@honable itis; and many of the palons 
tre sO beautiful that is easier to follow the 
mote than to resist the fascinations of the 
Various kinds of broche and embroidered 
braids, with patterns in gold, silver and 
heel threads, or raised designs in beads, 
No attempt is 


tnade to fort: «pattern 


of these  tritnmings, they are placed 


Hastralwht rows around the eigeof a skirt, 


in vertical rows on panels, forming SLT) pes 
at intervals on the material or arranged in 
Kroups of rows son the skirt at wide inter- 
Vals, the space between boing either plain 
Viastronus and yokes, ele., are covered 
Wilh close rows ot yalon, and a Single row 


4 \baend for t 


istittac A jaAcKot, the basque of a 
Deendioe, mol for situilar Purposes, 


Diavonal stripes, labs aod olner Arrange. 


ments, all 


formed of walon, are also in ta 
vor, in facet, any kind ofornatmeutation that 
ean be carried out in straight rows is suita- 
bie and adopted, 

Mostof the new capotes are in sinall be- 
guin shape, with avery small brim com. 
pared with the crown, of which the funda- 


tion Is Stuall, but whieh is much increased 


In wiz by the tritmimiiogs that nearly cover 
Viany of thecrowns are « tiass of loose 
petals of IWOors ich aS roses, poppies or! 
| uth ¥) thersare offinetaney straw 


emb ferod wi beads or interwoven with 
ver threads, oreise they are com, 
raw insertion divided by 
Dives tr dtnateadtige ¢ wisis Of besded yauze 
med tulle, totnwled with sprays of flowers 


fruittrees, stieh 


j wersmroarranped in algrette form, 
i4penu, a bow of 
I or a ! pery of embroidered lace 
ses the brim 
is ts hye Wil pleatings or folds of 
Ho prointed brits 
‘a 7 vorrosette, #apray ot tlowers 
tdded. 

ti! owe riobons are striped or ribbed 
anid (hie treost fast babie eolor is slhiacte 
ie, Called 
th de nya , thre mame Heimg applied 


ias tothe 


‘int eS af as claritin Cus ever a bhew 
model is it ‘ kK ie peatede-sole’ and 
jn roatn foulard The jacket is 
, Over «a pleated 
{ foulard, arranged to form 
WW the waist 
muble fronts, 
} t “tha aA nS A Waisteoat, is 


wrod, Wilh a lurned-down 


ye bel 74 


ver lan 


sate; the 


THE SATURDAY 


coquille pleating of lace. 
The neck, the front of the corsage, and 
| the sleeves are trimmed in the same man- 
ner with lace coquilles, Tea gowns are 
toade short, or with demi-trains only, 
many have long, open sleeves falling nearly 
to the edge of the dress, with full lace 
sleeves underneath caught up with a bow 
| of ribbon, 
Nothing could be prettier than the little 

| frocks now on exhibition for wee girlies. 
| 


} 


(Juaint, unique, picturaque and dainty—all 

the adjectives are quite appropriate in de- 

scribing them. While there are no very 
| decided changes trom lastseason, yet what 
there are are all in the way of improve- 
ment 
| Among the most important of the changes 
| we note the abandonment of coat sleeves. 
‘Thisis as it should be, as the full sleeve 
| vives the children a chance to use their 
arm freely, a thing they could not do with 
the coat sleeve, as their elders can vouch 
for, 

Challis, soft vicunas, alpacas and all light 

wool fabrics, #0 suitable tor the young, are 
to be worn, aS well as soft silks and all 
sorts of dainty cotton ,oods, 
A frock tor a child 8 years old was made 
| of vicuna of the blotting-paper tint. Half 
of the dress was composed of this material, 
striped wigh white, the remaining half 
of plain. The bodice had a yoke piece, but 
from one side only. On the other side the 
fulness came from * the shoulder to the 
waist, where it was gathered in. The striped 
inaterial tucked was used to the elbow 
and plain to the wrist; the skirt wax draped 
with the striped and'plain goods combined. 
A ribbon was drawn around tbe hips 
through, loops of the material, 

A blue-spotted challis, on a cream ground 
had a plain cream front, with acentre plait, 
through which the buttons appeared. This 
was feather-stiched on either side, as were 
the bands at the wrist of the full cream un- 
dersleeves, appearing beneath the turned- 
back cull of the spotted maverial. The sides 
of the bodice, back and front, were ar- 
ranged with single plaitsin such a fashion 
that the blue spots congregated togetber 
formed a continuoug line of blue. The 
white and blue are prettily interdraped. 
On the skirt a sash of narrow cream ribbon 
formed a bow on the side, 

A frock for a child of 2 was of red and 
white striped serge, The tucks which 
formea the yoke wore so planned that a 


red line came atthe edge, and there was 
ULAR DAUR AZ Cea aA cuss te e1OW Loe Waist 


‘The waist united to Lhe skirt by means of 
a thick red piping, ‘There was a gathering 
of soft red silk at the cuffs, and a straight 
collar. 

A blue checkered challie had the skirt 
eut on the cross, a square, cream sailor col- 
lar at the back, the ends carried as bias folds 
on either side of the front. The sleeves 
were full and set in a band. 

kkmbroidered muslin will be much worn, 
and is still sometimes made up with low 
bodices and short sleeves; but the newest 
isa plain embroidered skirtand front, with 
a Scotch jacket of soit gray silk, with 


*. 
barrel shaped mother-of-pearl buttons at 














the waist. 
Among the cotton f-ocks a great deal ot 
feather stitching was observable, A pretty 
little checked pink and white gingham had 
4 plain full skirt, a bodice without a yoke, 
but with four bais foleis of the goods put on 
the waistto simulate tucks, They tormed 
4 box plait in the centre of the waist back 

} aud front, 





| A row of feather stitching in red 
| colton ran along the exlge of each bias told 
| where it was joined om to the waist. A full 
| xlewve, gathered into a band, which had 
two rows of the foatber stitching on it. The 
narrow belt had a row of feather 
on each side. A rutile of 
finished the neck. 

Many of the gingbams were made with 
xyuare neck and short pufled sleeves gath- 
| ered into a band, ‘hese were to be worn with 
| tueked or embroidered white gim pes. 
| Pretty litte aprons made with bits of 
, cream cotton bordered, with Russian red 
}and blue embroidery are dainty and 


stitching 
embroidery 


dressy. 
Odds amd Ends. 
| WHERE THE MONEY GOES, 

Ithas often caused wonder why one fam- 
ily livesin respectable and tidy comfort, 
while another, with equal health and in- 
come at the start, instead of improving in 
circulnstances from) year to year, 
never to make the financial ends meet, 
with disregard of vigilance, 
und frugality, poverty is an easy achieve 


Sees 


painstaking, 


ese are wx 1e of the wave of throw 4 
' Y with itany returt € 
ar . Keeping 8 Gs, £ 
irnaces filled with fuel without 


elo the lem perat ire out-qol<loors, 


ce ee -- 





EVENING POST. 








the amount or kind of work to be accom- 
plished within. 

The kitchen stove or range is greatly in- 
jured by being kept red-hot. Thecook and 
laundry help, are needlessly over-beated; 
food is burned; or cooked at too high a 
temperature; garments are scorched io the 
ironing; the teakettle, graniteand iron ware 
are boiled dry; and utensils of every kind 
need often to be repaired or replaced; water 
in the reservoir is allowed to get low, or 
boils, sending its steam through the house 
—all the fuel used in excess of what is ne- 
cessary being an agent of destruction in ad- 
dition to its first cost. 

Another waste is in lighting more lamps 
and burners (ban is necessary for the cheer- 
tul illumination of the house, and neglect- 
ing toturn them down when not in use, 
and delay ip substituting daylight for ar- 
tificial light. 

A great deal more soap than is necessary 
tor cleanliness is allowed to dissolve in 
dish-water, to the injury of silver, china, 
and the hands; and pieces find their way in- 
to the slop drain that should be saved from 
the boiling sudsin the weekly wash. 
Printed tabrics and colored stockings are 
injured in their color by soap, freezing and 
sunshine, Flannels shrink and lose their 
sott texture by being subjected to the same 
process used in cleansing cotton goods, 
Perishable articles of food are left to stand 
in a warm kitchen, which perhaps came di- 
rectly trom cold storage, and should have 
sinall interval between that and the ice 
Meat, milk, fruit and vege- 
tables, are quickly sensitive to such treat- 
ment, and taint, sour, wiltor lose their crisp 
freshness in case of garden products, 80 
that disappointment instead of satistaction 
is Sometimes the outcome of careful and 
generous marketing. 


box or cellar. 


Neglecting to regularly and thoroughly 
cleanse crocks, jars, cans, or other recepta- 
cles in which butter, bread, or any food is 
keptis ths origin ot stale odors and ftla- 
vors, and germs of mold that basten decay, 
and render what is in contact with them 
unfit for use, 

Omitting to burn, bury or remove 
spoiled truit, vegetables, or any thing 
ruined by decomposition, is not only 
a source of wasteful injury to other things 
in their vicinity, but is also an element of 
danger to the health of the household, the 
vitiated air of cellar and store-room reach- 
Se ee nea hives TO Ape eB BMH e: 
ria, typhoid fever, and impaired vitality 
nay come from DO more mysterious source 
than this. 

Matron or maid who uses the best and 
briphtest of, inware for Coarse purposes, 
where the older ones will do, will probably 
be careless about putting any of them away 
thoroughly dried; and she who makes no 
distinction between the common and the 
best tureens and table ware, exposing them 
recklessly to the bot oven or to risk of 
breakage, will always be io need of new 
crockery,. ‘Tubs and pails exposed to a 
dry atmosphere or left todry in the wind 
will soon drop their hoops and need to be 
sent to the couper, 

iour and meal or sugar left uncovered, 
and crumbs not brushed trom the table 
and shel ver, are cards of invitation to mice, 
ants and tlies, which the careless housekee- 
per must always entertain. 

Preparing & great excess of food tor the 
given meal, and not keeping what is left 
in good condition to use again is a common 
All these things men- 
tioned are trifies in detail, but the aggregate 
makes the diflerence between thrift and 
destitution with a small income, and coin- 
fort and more to spare for charity with the 
larger one, 


source Of Waste. 


—_ - o-_— - 


Too VoLire.—'The Saxons are a very 
polite people;so over-polite that they not 
infrequently bring down ridicule upon 
themselves, It used to be told in Dresden 
that a stranger in the city was one day 
crosssing al the great bridge which spans 
the Eelbe, and asked a native to be directed 
to a certain church which he wished to 
find. 

“}teally, my dear sir,’’said the Dresdener, 
bowing low, “1 grieve to say it, but 1 can- 
not teil you.” 

The stranger passed on, a little surprised 
at this voluble answer to a simple question. 
He bad proceeded but a few rods when he 











Cenfidential Correspondents. 








SEcTION.—The ‘Douay Bible” is the 
Faglish translation of the Bible sanctioned by the 
Koman Catholic Church, 


MILLION.—Canceled postage stamps are 
of no use whatever, No \:etitution has ever offered 
a prize fora million of them, 


Votr.—In England every man 21 years 
old occupying any land or tenement In a county of 5 
rental value of not less than about $48 per annum js 
entitled to register and vote. 


S1onk.—Copper coins may be cleaned by 
steeping them in acetic actid, which will remove ali 
dirt from their surface. When taken out of the acjq 
they should be thoroughly dried, 


RUDDIGORE.—The battle of Trafalgar 
was fought on a Monday, the twenty-first of October, 
is)}>. 2. Dogeare still employed to draw cartes in 
some countries—notably in Flanders, 


Ik, 8.—If your toe nail has grown in it 
must be pulled out again, The operation is painful, 
and you might require an anesthetic, such as laugh. 
ing gas, Consult a surgeon about it without de 
lay. 

TELLAH.— You need not hesitate in the 
least betweeu ‘‘crayfish’’ and ‘‘crawfish.’’ Netther 
term can afford to be contemptuous of the other, for 
they are only corruptions of the French ecrevisge 
(ashrimp), anc there 1s authority for both, 


NERVOUS.—Toasts and sentiments at a 
dinner table are things of the past, exceptat publie 
dinners, when there are always a certain number 
given to bring about speeches from different people, 
You need have no fear of being asked to say or do 
anything that will make you feel awkward, 


SERVANT.— You seem to have acted very 
foolishly, and there is no one to blamein the matter 
but vourself, Ifas you say you deliberately set 
yourself to annoy and wound your lover, ‘‘just for 
fun,’ youcannot be surprised that he thinks you 
heartiess and wishesto break off the engagement, 
It should be a lesson to you for the future, 


GENTEEL.— [Twenty-two inches,some say; 
but it depends upon height and general build, After 
all, Mother Nature is the best Judge of what she in- 
tends, and you had better obey her than try to make 
your waist smaller than she has fashioned it. There 
is no wav, that we are aware of, to prevent the hair 
turning dark, Why should you wish it? 


ANETTE.— Young girls can never be too 
careful. You are acting very imprudently in allow- 
ing any inan to pay you such attentions, If nothing 
worse comes of it, it will have the effect of making 
your name talked about, and of attention being 
called to your proceeding, He can mean you no good, 
or he would not want vou to ‘slip out,’’ as you call 
it, for the purpose of meeting him, 


CowELt!..—To soften putty the following 
method may be employed: Slack three pounds of 
quick stone lime in water and add one pound of 
American pearlash. Make the whole about the con- 
sistency of paint. Apply it to both sides of the glass 
and let it remain fortwelve hours, when the putty 
will be softened that the glass imay be taken out of 
the frame with the greatest facility. 


NorcurR.—Atter so91ne diseases—notably 
fevers—bair on We fare. WVa@lAderur ger @' epee 
Butif the irritation is only a temporary one, and 
you say your eyes are well again, the chances are 
that the hair will grow ayain of itself, But nature 
alone can effect this; and if the hair-bulbs tbhem- 
selves are destroyed, no remedies will be of any use, 
You must wait a little longer, and perhaps with In- 
creasing strength the hair will return, 
QuEECHY.—We hardly think that you 
could represent each month of the yearby ‘tableaux 
vivants,’' and would advise you to take the four 
seasons only, You do not say how many persons are 
to take parts, but avout four or six tor.each tableau 
would be sulliclent, A great deal depends upon the 
size of your stage, and you will, of course, require 
special scenery; lndeed we fear you will find it diffi- 
cult te procure all you require unless you engage & 
professional Lo arrange everything for you, 


ANXIDUS.—It is not necessary, although 
desirable, that you should be acquainted with any 
foreign language before entering upon the profes- 
sion of areporter, If you caa write 100 words per 
minute in shorthand, and can puta sentence together 
decently, you may very wellapply fora junior re- 
portership. The most useful languages for you to 
learn are French and Latin, The most useful branch 
of literature for you to study is history, espeectally 
American history, and particularly the history of 
the last hundred years. But you should also In- 
dulge yourself in misceil 
ean contrive to master the 
economy, you would tind the knowledge useful, 


CoLDEN.—T be first lari! law passed was 
approved by the l’resident July 4, 1759, Up to that 


Aneous reading; and if you 
elements of political 


time no duties had been placed upon imports. In 
ist4 another tarif! law was adopted with higher 
duties, In 1833, owing to the demand of South Caro- 
lina, a revised tarif! law was passed lowering the 
duties about 20 percent, Im Iniz they were raised 
auvain, but in 18% were reduced, and still further re- 
duced in 1857, The duties were again increased !0 
1s61 to eet the expenses occasioned by tne civil war, 
and have not been materially altered since, In 15 
an attempt at reduction was made, but the main fear 
tures of the war tariff were retained. The Mills! ill, 
now before Congress, proposes reducing duties and 
greatly eviarging the free list. 
AFRICAINE.—The upas is a tree belong: 
ing to the bread-fruit family, and grows on the !8- 
land of Java. Itattainsabout 10 feet in height 
When this tree was first made known, extraor/inary 
stories were told of it by asurgeun in tie service? 
the Dutch East India Company, who published 4 
narrative concerning his experience on the island iu 
1783. He said that the emanations of the tree killed 
all living things near it, even the birds that flew over 


it falling dead; that criminals condemned tv teath 
were sent to the tree to gather tts poisons, and | - 


two out of twenty ever returned, He declare 
those fortunate enough to come back alive 455 if 





heard tootsteps behind him, and turning | »!m that the tree grew in a ey, oS 
Saw the Same ian running to catch up wit living thing, not even a plant or blade {fz oe 
ir geet ‘ & ; I ito within miles of it, and that of 160) persons W! sete 

him. In amoment his pursuer was by his | peen forced by a civil war to encamp about 
| side, his breath nearly gone, but with | miles from the tree. all but sx died. 1 ; 
| er zh left tosay, “My dear sir, vouasked | Wet accepted and repeated, uni ae 
| : r . been altoge i proved A iit 1sa : le 

é wy uid find the church, and it } the forest wit ‘ rees. a . * bed 
have to say that I did not] a ‘ ‘ : 
“ t wny brother, and | 
60 a 
| ask un, but I grieve to say that he did j : et 
r Ww « er.’ 















































